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THE EVOLUTION OF POPULAR 
MONARCHY 


By Kincstey Martin 


EPUBLICANISM was last a live issue in British 
TR eats 65 years ago. It was then assumed by both 
sides in the controversy that all countries were 
gtadually becoming rational democracies ; the prob- 
lem was merely whether the ceremonial functions, which 
were thought to be all that remained to the British Crown, 
would be performed better and more cheaply by a President. 

We cannot imagine such an argument to-day. The 
monarchy is seldom criticised or defended ; it is accepted, and 
during the last few years it would almost be true to say that 
it was worshipped. We do not, it is true, speak of the King 
as Hitler and Mussolini are sometimes spoken of, as Saviours 
bearing the sufferings and sins of the people, and there 
remains an assumption underlying all deification of the 
British monarchy that we only pay respect to the royal 
family because it deserves it. We may regard as exceptional 
the Scottish cleric who suggested that a boy who walked on 
ctutches and learnt to walk without them might have been 
cured by the “ Royal touch,” and we smile at the quite 
common belief in the “‘ King’s weather ” in 1935. (It was fine 
for the Jubilee and fine for the Funeral, though it had not 
been fine for His Majesty on the day in 1928 when he caught 
the cold which began the illness from which he never com- 
pletely recovered his strength). But leaving aside such 
surprising manifestations of superstition we must admit that 
a new and irrational attitude towards monarchy is now 
common; it was, for instance, considered the worst of bad 
taste even to suggest that the B.B.C. and the Press exagger- 
ated the importance of the death of King George V and were 
unnecessarily morbid in dwelling on details of his last illness 
and funeral. 

There are two ways in which a democrat of today can 
justify the new cult of Monarchy. The first is a practical one. 
If we drop the trappings of Monarchy in the gutter, as one 
Radical put it the other day, Germany has taught us that 
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some gutter-snipe (or house-painter) may pick them up. 
(Was the King of Italy any better safeguard of liberty than 
President Hindenburg ?) The second justification is based 
on modern psychological knowledge. No one who watched 
the emotion which people expressed on the death of the King, 
could fail to notice its curiously personal character. The death 
of one king and the accession of another does not in these 
days threaten the fabric of Church and State, or even, as 
far as material things go, affect the lives of most people in 
any susceptible degree. Nor is the grief that is felt to be 
explained by any textbook theory that the King is the bond 
of Empire or the symbol of national unity. There seem to be 
thousands of men and women who think of the Royal Family 
as an ideal extension of their own families; they feel, as a 
woman behind a counter characteristically remarked on the 
day of the King’s death, that “he was a father to us all.” 
Perhaps a hint of the process whereby this identification takes 
place can be found in the admirable description which Mr. 
H. G. Wells gives in his Astobiography of his mother, who 
followed every event in the life of Queen Victoria with a 
passionate loyalty, seeing in her a “ compensating person- 
ality,” an ideal example of the sort of mother that she herself 
would have liked the chance of being. To such people the 
Royal Family provides a colour and splendour which their 
own family lives too often lack, but which they none the less 
feel to be part of their own romance. Thus the King’s death 
is regarded not so much an external, public event, as a 
personal loss. 

This phrase about the king being the father of his people 
ptovides the clue. In the best discussion I have yet seen on 
the psychology of constitutional monarchy,! Dr. Ernest Jones 
= out that the problem of government has always 

en made difficult by “‘ man’s constantly doubled attitude 
towards it.” He has “ very deep motives for wishing to be 
tuled.” Feeling unequal to the task of controlling either his 
own or his neighbours’ “ impulses ” he looks to an outside 
authority to shoulder the responsibility. But as soon as 


1“ The Psychology of Constitutional Monarchy,” by Dr. Ernest Jones, New States- 
man & Nation, Feb. 1, 1936. Several passages in these pages are taken from the New 
Statesman ¢” Nation, Jan. 25 and Feb. 1. 
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the “ restrictions of authority are felt to be oppressive, he 
is impelled to protest and clamours for freedom.” This 
internal conflict is most obviously expressed in relation to a 
father figure. It needs no deep analysis to discover that 
in adult life men unconsciously regard their rulers as they 
have regarded their fathers in childhood. They see them 
as more benevolent or more cruel or more magically powerful 
than they in fact ever are, and they feel towards them some- 
times an irrational adoration and sometimes an exaggerated 
hate. Dr. Jones points to the remarkable strength of con- 
stitutional monarchies which have sutvived, while Tsars and 
Kaisers and Sultans, who were supposed to be secure in 
the adoration of their subjects, have passed almost unnoticed 
away. He attributes this partly to the fact that under a 
constitutional monarchy we are continuously provided with 
an outlet for both adoration and patricide. We can safely 
adore the King as sacrosanct and above criticism, because 
we can at the same time attack his Ministers and throw them 
out of office when we please. 

Any study of the history of monarchy in England at once 
reveals that as long as the King was identified with the 
Executive he was always subject to attack from every radical 
element in society. It is only since the death of Prince Albert 
seventy-five years ago that people have ceased to fear royal 
interference and have therefore ceased to attack the Crown 
and gradually allowed themselves to give full rein to their 
natural tendency to look for a figure above the political 
struggle whom they can adore without reserve. This 
adoration of the Crown could never have grown to its 
present astonishing proportions had not the last three ruling 
sovereigns fitted so well the popular conception of what a 
monarch should be. In Queen Victoria people were able to 
picture the perfect model of English motherhood. In 
Edward VII they saw a man who had outlived the follies 
of youth before he came to the throne (and he had been 
= hissed as Prince of Wales) and had become, they 

elieved, the most genial type of sporting English gentleman. 
As for George V he was, as a homely commentator put it, 
“a good living man,” and his family life a model of what 
Puritan England regards as the best. His recreations were 
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those of a country gentleman, his qualities, tastes and pursuits 
just those which the mass of his subjects approved. A 
French commentator called him “‘ The Crowned Bourgeois ” 
—the unostentatious but dignified and self-effacing public 
setvant, much less of an institution than his grandmother 
but increasingly thought of as a fine old gentleman whom 
we could all trust and venerate, the King who never inter- 
fered in our politics, but whom we could safely adore as the 
father of his people. 

On this interpretation the conditions of stable and popular 
Monarchy are that the King does not interfere in politics 
and that his character is such that it is possible to respect 
him. As we shall see from the historical summary that 
follows, these have been precisely the conditions demanded 
by the British public from the Monarchy, and wherever they 
have been violated, the Crown has been unsparingly criticised. 
But a new factor has come into play. Modern organs of 
propaganda weaken the safeguards of democracy. If the 
character of George V had been like that of George IV, 
would the B.B.C. and the Press have told us so? Is it not 
reasonable to fear that if a King were to listen, as some 
wished him to, during the Ulster struggle in 1914, to a 
political group, which wished him to lend his incomparable 
a to the purposes of a political manceuvre, he might 

e followed, for the moment, by a wave of irrational loyalty, 
which might destroy our Constitution and our liberties ? 
The public might discover too late that they had surrendered 
their rights, not to the King whom they trusted as a magical 
figure above the battle, but to politicians whom they had 
themselves elected and whom they would never for a moment 
have entrusted with unchecked authority. 


THE UNpPopuLAR MONARCHY 


Nothing could more simply illustrate the change in the 
popular attitude to monarchy than the contrast between the 
tone and the sentiments expressed when George V died 
and those expressed at the death of George IV a century 
earlier. The mourning bands of The Times of June 28th, 1830, 
were as black and as conspicuous as those of January 2oth, 
1936. But the tribute of black edges in 1830 was not found 
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incompatible with the realistic description of the King’s 
amours, an outspoken condemnation of his behaviour to 
his wife who had found her place taken at court by a 
“ fashionable strumpet ” or with the remark that “ the fact 
that he existed so long might, considering the habits of his 
earlier life, be looked upon as an extraordinary proof of the 
original vigour of his constitution.” On the day of his 
funeral the “leader” in The Times, which was still in deep 
mourning, said that : 


“There never was an individual less regretted by his fellow- 
creatures than this deceased king. What eye has wept for him? 
What heart has heaved one sob of unmercenary sorrow ?....Has 
not bis successor gained more upon the English tastes and prepos- 
sessions of his subjects by the blunt and unaffected—even should 
it be grotesque—cordiality of his demeanour, within a few short 
weeks than George [V—that Leviathan of haut ton—ever did during 
the sixty years of his existence? If George IV ever had a friend— 
a devoted friend in any rank of life—we protest that the name of 
him or her never reached us. An inveterate voluptuary, especially 
if he be an artificial person, is of all known beings the most selfish. 
Selfishness is the true repellent of human sympathy. Selfishness 
feels no attachment, and invites none. 

“Nothing more remains to be done or said about George IV 
but to pay—as pay we must—for his profusion: and to turn his 
bad conduct to some account by tying up the hands of those who 
come after him in what concerns the public money. At all events 
we shall always to the utmost of our power do our duty—and we 
think we are unlikely to do it flinchingly.”* 

The Times, which had always championed Queen Caroline 
against the King, was particularly severe, but it would be 
easy to parallel its comments from other contemporary 
sources. 1830 indeed marks the nadir of English Monarchy ; 


1 Several things are remarkable in this comment. It is not only that we cannot 
today imagine 74e Times indulging in such phraseology in regard to a member of the 
Royal family, even if one today should deserve as little reticence as George IV. It is 
not only that monarchy has regained its divinity, but that we have all become squeamish 
and less vigorous critics. In 1929 Lord Snowden created an international crisis 
by the use of the word “ grotesque’: in 1830 The Times inserts it as a parenthetical 
comment upon the manners of a monarch who had been only on the throne a fortnight. 
Of course, the adjective was apposite ; Greville tells us how during the first ceremonials, 
William IV, pleasant and jovial contrast as he was to his late brother, and capable on 
occasion of presiding ‘“‘ very decently”? and looking like a “ respectable old 
admiral” frequently caused so much embarrassment by his odd behaviour and 
extraordinary utterances that Ministers would beat a retreat, hide themselves or 
cover their faces with their hands when he opened his mouth. His most amiable 
utterances were sometimes disconcerting: in reply to a deputation of freemasons 
who came to offer their loyal obedience, William said: ‘‘ Gentlemen, if my love for 
you equalled my ignorance of everything about you, it would be boundless.” 
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for the republican and democratic sentiment—the two in 
those days seemed synonymous—which had swept through 
middle-class England after the French revolution were 
re-emerging from the repression of the Napoleonic wars at 
a moment when the Royal family was politically and person- 
ally disreputable. The outburst of enthusiasm which made 
a heroine of Queen Caroline, was due not so much to love 
of the Queen, as to hatred of the King. And the public was 
right in detesting, not merely George IV but all the sons of 
George III. It would not have minded their sordid private 
lives, if they had not continuously asked the House of 
Commons to pay their debts; it would have tolerated 
the fantastic Toryism of the one-eyed Duke of Cumberland, 
if it had not known that he worked on George IV to resist 
Catholic emancipation, and it would merely have laughed 
at William IV if he had not thrown in his lot with the peers 
in obstructing the Reform Bill and, a little later, dismissed 
a Ministry, while it still commanded a majority of the 
House of Commons. To the followers of Paine and Godwin 
Kings were the very symbol of tyranny and corruption. 
To overthrow the King seemed the first step in the recovery 
of the natural rights of man. Shelley spoke for insurgent 
England when he wrote: “Oh, that the free would 
stamp the impious name of King into the dust.” And 
Thelwall epitomised a common sentiment when he blew 
the froth from his beer and said: “So would I treat all 
kings.” The more sober disciples of Bentham who 
reached almost equally democratic conclusions by more 
laborious steps of argument concluded that monarchy was 
an indefensible anomaly. If the greatest happiness of the 
gteatest number was the criterion of government, then a 
majority decision must always be better than a minority 
one. All secret influences, all minorities in privileged positions 
were “‘ sinister,” and the least defensible and most sinister 
of all was the influence of a single man wielding a final veto 
and an incalculable influence over political decisions. 

It is often, but wrongly, assumed that the disappearance 
of the disreputable Georges and the accession of a girl-queen 
were enough to end attacks on the monarchy. In fact, 
Republicanism remained part of the accepted creed 
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THE EVOLUTION OF POPULAR MONARCHY 


of the radical middle and working class until the middle 
of Queen Victoria’s reign. It is often forgotten that the 
Reform Bill of 1832 was regarded merely as the beginning of 
revolution which would lead on not only to universal suffrage 
but also to the disestablishment of the Church and the 
abolition of all hereditary institutions, including the House of 
Lords and the monarchy. The Chartist movement, already 
well under way when the Queen came to the throne, did 
not include the abolition of the monarchy in the six points 
of the Charter only because it assumed that monarchy, like 
other medieval relics, would disappear when the working 
class attained political power. Working class newspapers 
such as Reynolds were outspokenly republican, and their 
anti-monarchic sentiment was echoed in other papers when- 
ever there was the least hint that the Crown was taking a 
hand in government. The affection shown to the Queen 
at her accession did not prevent people calling “ Mrs. 
Melbourne” after her when she appeared in public during 
her struggle with Sir Robert Peel over the Bed Chamber 
Question,! nor did it not prevent the most vehement attacks 
on her husband, when he was believed, as a foreigner, to 
be interfering with the supposedly liberal policy of Lord 
Palmerston. When he resigned from the Government on 


1 cf. the following from Punch, November, 1841, during the first pregnancy of the 
Queen. The future King Edward was born on November 9th. 
THE Lorp Mayor AND THE QUEEN 
The interesting condition of Her wy a source of the most agonising sus- 
mse to the Lord Mayors of London and Dublin, who, if a Prince of Wales is not 
tn before their office expires, will lose the chance of being created baronets. 
According to rumour, the baby—we beg a. the scion of the House of Bruns- 
wick, was to have been born—we must apologise again, we should say was to have 
been added to the illustrious stock of the reigning family of Great Britain—some day 
last month, and, of course, the present Lord Mayors had comfortably made up their 
minds that they should be entitled to the dignity it is customary to confer on such 
occasions as that which the nation now ardently anticipates. But here we are at the 
beginning of November and no Prince of Wales. We have reason to know that the 
Lord Mayor of London has not slept a wink since Saturday, and his Lady has not 
smiled, according to an authority on which we are accustomed to rely, since Thursday 
fortnight. Some say it is done on pu , because the present official is Tory; and 
others insinuate that the Prince of Wales is postponed in order that there may be an 
opportunity of making Daniel O’Connell a baronet. Others suggest that there will 
twins presented to the nation, one on the night of November 8, the other on the 
morning of the 9th, so as to conciliate both parties, but we are not at present disposed 
to pronounce a decided opinion on this part of the question. We know that politics 
have been carried most indelicately into the very heart of the Royal household. But 
we hope, for the honour of all parties, that the confinement of the Queen is not made 
a matter of political arrangement. 
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the eve of the Crimean War, it was almost universally 
believed that he had been again dismissed by the Crown 
(as he had been in 1851), so violent was the outcry in the 
Press that the Queen, outraged by daily accusations that 
her husband was a traitor in league with foreign govern- 
ments, wrote long letters to the Prime Minister, threatening 
in words, even more undisciplined and heavily underlined 
than usual, to abdicate the throne and abandon her ungrateful 
people.! 

The vehement radicalism which had been stirred up by 
~ the revolutions of 1848 and turned into passionate indignation 
against all tyrants and despots in the reaction of 1849, 
gathered itself ironically enough round that persistent whig 
Lotd Palmerston and worked itself out in futility in the 
Crimean War. But it remained the dominant creed of the 
working class and the petty bourgeoisie in the sixties. It 
was kept alive in the struggle for Italian independence by 
the popular hatred of tyrants Jike Bomba, when Gladstone 
protested against the horrors of Neapolitan prisons, and by 
the presence in England of men like Mazzini, Kossuth and 
Garibaldi. Sometimes it was the Tsar who appeared as 
the personification of reactionary tyranny, sometimes the 
Emperor Napoleon III. When Simon Bernard was tried 
for complicity in Orsini’s attempt to murder Napoleon III 
he was triumphantly acquitted by a Middlesex jury, although 
all the evidence pointed to his guilt. Every popular rising 
on the Continent was enthusiastically welcomed. Delane’s 
Times was almost as fierce in denouncing despots as the 
cheaper and less respectable press. When Garibaldi came to 
England in 1864 he was received as if he were a British, 
instead of an Italian, national hero, and he had to be hurried 
out of the country for fear of international complications. 

It was the fall of Napoleon III after Sedan that gave for 
the moment political importance to English republicanism. 
Young men like Charles Dilke, John Morley and Frederick 
Harrison, not long down from Oxford, had associated them- 
selves closely with the intellectuals who led the struggle 
against tyranny on the Continent. And they regarded the 


1 The full story of this incident, with an examination of the Press throughout, is to 
be found in my Triumph of Lord Palmerston. (Allen & Unwin. 1924.) 
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establishment of the Third Republic in France as a suitable 
moment for a declaration of republicanism at home. 
The Prince of Wales, whose private life was an open 
subject of comment, seemed to them as well as to many 
more cautious radicals quite unsuited to succeed his mother. 
And with the political philosophy of the day generally 
conforming to the utilitarianism of John Stuart Mill, it 
seemed a natural enough assumption that when the Queen 
died—an event which was expected before very long— 
this country would follow the French example and peacefully 
declare itself a republic. The first move in the campaign was 
to set up republican clubs, mainly of a working-class 
character, in important centres throughout Great Britain. 
The first club was established in February 1871 in Birming- 
ham, and by the spring of 1873 more than fifty clubs had 
been set up in such places as Aberdeen, Plymouth, Norwich 
and Cardiff. They were particularly strong in Yorkshire, 
Lancashire and Northumberland. The veteran working-class 
leader, George Odger, joined hands with Bradlaugh to 
organise public meetings. Bradlaugh, who had just published 
an attack on the British Monarchy, entitled “‘ An empeach- 
ment of the House of Brunswick,” was carrying on a vigorous 
campaign throughout the country. Capital was naturally 
made out of Disraeli’s unfortunate defence of the Queen 
on the ground that she was “physically and morally 
incapacitated from performing her duties.” And Bradlaugh 
added that it was his “ earnest desire that the present Prince 
of Wales should never dishonour this country by becoming 
its King.” With five years education, he believed that 
England would be ready for a republic. 

In November 1871 Sit Charles Dilke entered the lists with 
a speech at Newcastle, where Joseph Cowen already had 
a large republican following. Dilke _ that England 
was now to all intents and purposes herself a republic. 
“Have we not,” he asked, “ republican virtues and repub- 
lican spirit ? Have we not the practice of self-government ? 
Are we not gaining general education? Well, if you can 
show me a fair chance that a republic here will be free from 
the political corruption that hangs about the monarchy, I 
say, for my part—and I believe the middle classes in general 
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will say—let it come.” In this speech, as he himself admitted 
afterwards, Dilke made one mistake. Referring to the 
Queen’s enormous wealth and the large income which the 
State gave her, although she no longer performed even 
ceremonial functions, Sir Charles asserted that she paid 
no income tax—a statement which gave Mr. Gladstone an 
effective debating answer when the matter was discussed in 
the House of Commons a few months later. Sir Charles’ 
speech was sevetely criticised in the Press. If the Crown, 
said The Times, were again to show a disposition to 
meddlesome obstructiveness like that of George III, or if the 
private life of the monarch resembled that of George IV the 
establishment of a republic would be a contingency to be 
faced. In the absence of such a contingency (which God 
forbid should ever arise) “ it was recklessness bordering on 
criminality ” to raise the question. Sir Charles Dilke must 
either openly declare for a republic (which he did not do) 
ot refrain from vilifying the monarchy. It was, of course, 
possible that a republic might come, and it was regrettable 
that the Queen was unable to discharge her duties and 
retired to Balmoral or Osborne when she was most needed 
in or near London. Of course she made every effort 
to work. But “we have pointed out before and we point 
out again that no feeling of loyalty, however fervent, can 
be proof for ever against such a strain.” If Dilke wanted to 
taise the question of the civil list, he was entitled to do so 
in the House of Commons; it was wicked to do so before 
an audience of working men. 

Dilke was by no means abashed, while colleagues in the 
campaign wrote and congratulated him. Chamberlain wrote, 
“the republic must come and at the rate at which we are 
moving it will come in our generation. The greater is the 
necessity for discussing its conditions beforehand and for a 
clear recognition of what we may lose as well as what we 
should gain.” 

Morley, who had become editor of the Fortnightly Review— 
and in those days the political thinking of England was done 
in such periodicals—wrote to Frederick Harrison for a long 
atticle setting forth the argument for a British republic. 
In the event two articles appeared. They stand as the peak 
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of republican thought in the nineteenth century. They 
rebuked Disraeli for trying to elevate the throne and for 
introducing “ intentional unction into the accepted language 
of homage.” In a sentence which reads ironically enough 
to-day, when we know the part that the Queen really played 
in government, Harrison wrote that “the sovereign is as 
much bound to keep his feelings to himself as any well-bred 
young lady. In consequence the influence of the throne, 
whatever it may be socially is nothing politically......... 
Disraeli was attempting “ to inscribe ‘ The Throne’ as a new 
watchword on the banner of his party......the formation of 
a genuine Beefeater-party whose political mission is to rally 
round the throne, is certainly a new feature in party history.” 
The task of a republican was “ to lift the subject from the 
cataract of cant in which it had been drowned. In the 
truest sense of the word, this country is and has long been 
a republic, though an imperfect republic it must be allowed 
coves England is now an aristocratic republic, with a demo- 
ctatic machinery and an hereditary grandmaster of the 
ceremonies. For a republic is that State the principle of 
which is not privilege but merit, where all public power 
is a free gift and is freely entrusted to those who seem able 
to use it best.” Monarchy in England had merely become a 
survival, an “ otiose tail,” a jan worwcboven otgan atrophied 
for want of use. “The most silent member of Parliament 
has more legislative power than the Crown.” The Crown had 
some appearance of power at a change of ministry, but the 
actual control was in the hands of the outgoing prime 
minister. “In extreme cases a venerable peer—a sort of 
family lawyer—is confidentially called in.” If the Crown were 
“to insist on personally nominating a minister...the very 
lawn of the bishops would ruffle in wrath...we may, however, 
be perfectly tranquil, no sovereign is likely to attempt any 
gambles with the constitution any more than the Queen’s 
coloured horses are likely to kick to pieces the ginger-bread 
coach. Are we poor people not to laugh ? ” 

By the time these words appeared in print, the little wave 
of republicanism had fallen back into the eternal ocean of 
sentimentality. The effect of Dilke’s speech was more than 
counteracted by the long and dangerous illness of the Prince 
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of Wales at the end of 1871. The position of the Queen 
again evoked widespread sympathy and there was a general 
tally in the press to the side of the throne. The more extreme 
radical papers were not, it is true, much affected. Reynolds 
spoke of “the mean, toadying, ctaven spirit of so-called 
loyalty.” They objected “to the great epidemic of typhoid 
loyalty.” The Prince was supposed to have caught infection 
from the drains; ordinary people died daily from such 
infection and no one noticed it. They hoped that if the 
Prince recovered, he would spend the ability that he had so 
far shown at Hurlingham in getting a pure water supply 
for the people. So far, “ he has been weighed in the balance 
by the large majority of _ people and found sadly wanting.” 
fetient te reception from working-class 
audiences, Dilke = ME aed his campaign. On November 
23rd he held a great meeting at Leeds, in which he declared 
that his main object was to defend the right of free speech 
even in relation to the Crown. On December 6th, at a meet- 
ing in the Birmingham Town Hall, with Joseph Chamberlain 
as mayor in the chair, several hundred interruptors had to 
be turned out by the police. From the time of the Prince 
of Wales’ illness, the tide flowed steadily against the republican 
rou 
The issue was debated in March 1872, when Dilke 
defended his atrack on the civil list. His idea was, he said, 
to make his speech, “ solid and full of matter but studiously 
dull.” He was seconded by Auberon Herbert, a charming 
and unusual figure in politics, an aristocrat, philosopher 
and artist. The debate was constantly interrupted. 
Attempts were made to count out the motion three times. 
Strangers were “spied” and the galleries cleared. Henry 
Fawcett, who had founded a republican club in Cambridge, 
refused to support Dilke, because he was determined, “ in 
the most emphatic way possible to protest against the 
question of republicanism being raised upon a miserable 
haggle over a few pounds.” Gladstone replied with great 
vehemence and sarcasm, paid compliments to the Queen, 
denied Dilke’s allegations about income-tax, and asked 
whether it was decent “to reopen a life-bargain with the 
sovereign.” 
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This was not the end of English republicanism. In 
1873 a republican conference met at Birmingham and en- 
trusted Bradlaugh with a message of congratulation to the 
new republican government in Spain. The opposition to 
parliamentary grants to members of the Royal Family on 
obtaining their majority or on marrying, continued, and was 
supported in the House of Commons by a considerable group 
of members. It should be remembered that at this time the 
annual budget only amounted to some seventy millions, 
and that the cost of the Royal Family was about a 
million a year. A number of special royal expenses were 
not included in the civil list and appeared under other items 
in the estimates. The attack was never a socialist one; on 
the financial side it was the logical extention of Gladstonian 
finance. The object was to reduce taxation at a time of 
depression when people were actually dying of starvation. 
The more courageous radicals hoped to improve prosperity 
by reducing an item of public expenditure which amounted 
to one-seventieth of the whole budget. It must be remem- 
bered too, that these intermittent attacks upon increased 
grants to members of the Royal Family were one expression 
of the last stand against the growth of imperialism. Radicals 
watched with dismay while Disraeli brought the Queen 
from her retirement and made her Empress of India. They 
did not know how far his flattery went, they certainly never 
guessed that she was being told every day that she was the 
real ruler of England, and they had no conception to what 
length of obstruction, and indeed of unconstitutionality, she 
was prepared to go when a Liberal ministry, which she 
hated, was substituted for the government of her beloved 
Lord Beaconsfield. But they protested, and on this issue 
had some of the Tories with them, against the Royal Titles 
Bill, and they did what they could by rallying behind 
Gladstone to check Disraeli’s autocratic conduct of foreign 
policy. Parliament was studiously neglected while Beacons- 
field, acting on behalf of the Queen, made a treaty with 
Russia, summoned Indian troops to Malta, and bought the 
shares that gave Britain control of the Suez Canal. In 
1879 the House of Commons actually debated the dangerous 
growth of the power of the Crown. On the economic side 
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the demand for the reduction of the civil list continued until 
1885, when Bradlaugh took his seat and reinforced the 
republican group in the House. Gladstone, who could 
have recreated republicanism by telling a tithe of what he 
suffered from the Queen, was a devout royalist and an 
unusually scrupulous politician. He held his tongue, and 
Disraeli’s brilliant manceuvre, when he brought the Queen 
from her retirement, and in a single speech identified 
imperialism with conservatism and associated them both 
with loyalty to the monarchy, was allowed to succeed. Only 
a few years ago he had himself spoken of the “ wretched 
colonies ” as a “ millstone round our necks.” He accepted 
the general view of Conservative as well as Liberal politicians 
and officials, that as colonies grew up, they would necessarily 
break with the Mother-country. It was his peculiar genius 
to see in 1872 that the new imperialist movement which had 
been growing in the sixties in the minds of federalists like 
Froude, Sir George Grey and W. G. Foster might be made 
into an asset for the Conservative Party. 


We must not, of course, attribute too much to Disraeli. 
Republicanism would have failed and the new imperialism 
won in any case. Many things conspired together to check the 
growth of the republican creed. As the golden age of Vic- 
torian prosperity waned and the influence of German thought 
after the triumph of Bismarck gained ground, the modified 
Hegelianism of T. H. Green began to take the place of the 
Utilitarianism of Mill at Oxford, while Socialism won its 
way as the working-class creed in the place of the old- 
fashioned radicalism. We may detect deep economic causes 
behind these developments ; it is easy to see why British 
manufacturers and merchants, whose virtual monopoly of 
the raw materials and markets of the world was now 
challenged by the competition of Germany, America and 
Japan, were likely to turn to a creed that made for the con- 
solidation and extension of the British Empire. Economic 
historians choose 1870 as a convenient date to mark the 
second industrial revolution. With the home market satiated, 
British capitalism turned to undeveloped Africa. Politically 
we see the change epitomised in the transference of the 
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middle-class vote of Birmingham from the pacifist free trade 
Little Englandism of Bright to the protectionist imperialism 
| of Joseph Chamberlain. There were strong forces at work ; 
the last anti-imperialistic government of England, Gladstone’s 
second ministry, failed, not because of Gordon or the Irish 
or the Queen, but because Liberalism had no policy with 
which to meet the new Empire problems which arose in 
South Africa and the Soudan. And when Liberalism was 
again returned with a triumphant majority twenty years 
later, it was led by men who had learnt the new imperialistic 
philosophy at Oxford and whose ideas were as remote from 
those of Gladstone and Mill as from the republicanism which 
had seemed to Dilke and Chamberlain at the beginning of 
their careers to be the inevitable creed of the future. 
Nevertheless, Disraeli’s part in 1872 was important. What 
Disraeli did in his Crystal Palace speech was to blend 
into one vast imperial whole the problem of the white 
Dominions, the problem of Ireland, the problem of the 
Near East, the problem of India, and finally by a stroke of 
genius, the problem of the Queen’s relationship to her 
subjects. Henceforwatd it was impossible to induce anyone 
' to think clearly and coolly about any of these issues. It 
; became impossible to hint at the necessity of Home Rule 
in Ireland or to demand better government in India, or to 
discuss the ethics of British occupation of Egypt, without 
being charged with disloyalty to the Queen. To turn an 
intelligent imperialist movement into a popular jingoism, 
which bore fruit in the Boer War, was the immediate result 
of Disraeli’s exploitation of the Crown. 


el, ee eed 


THE FUNCTIONS AND PRACTICE OF MONARCHY 


Writing on the English Constitution in 1866, Walter 
Bagehot said that there was “no authentic, explicit in- 
formation as to what the Queen can do, any more than what 
she does,” and he summarised all that we did know of the 
functions of our monarchy as “ the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage and the right to warn.” It is only in 
the last decade, since the publication of Queen Victoria’s 
letters, that the British public has had a chance of learning 
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how widely the Queen interpreted these functions.1 She 
had learnt while Albert was still alive, how essential it was 
for her to avoid anything in the nature of a public quarrel with 
her ministers. But her own naturally dominating temperament, 
encouraged by Disraeli’s flattery, prompted her to use her 
position to impede as far as she could all radical and pro- 
gressive tendencies. Conservative governments she let off 
lightly, though her insistence on seeing everything and 
being informed about everything, even when at Osborne 
ot Balmoral, was in those days of slower communications, 
a sufficient aggravation even to Conservative Prime Ministers. 
When Mr. Gladstone became Premier in 1880, in spite of a 
determined effort on her part to find another Liberal leader, 
she frankly set out to make his life a burden. It was not 
only that she opposed his Cabinet appointments and even 
tried to interfere with his nominations for minor government 
posts, which, as Mr. Gladstone pointed out to a colleague, 
were only submitted to her by courtesy. The nearest approach 
he ever made to a rebuke to the Queen herself, was to remind 
her that the “ powerful circles in which your Majesty has 
active or personal intercourse,” contained hardly any persons 
who understood the point of view of the majority of her 
subjects who had recently returned him to office. During 
the long controversy over the Soudan, she expostulated day 
and night, and when Gordon was killed, almost compelled 
Gladstone to resign by telegraphing her anger en clair. Her 
conduct on several occasions showed that she had no scruples 
about violating the constitution when she was sufficiently 
roused and felt safe from exposure. She wrote privately to 
Lady Wolsey advising Lord Wolsey, then in command of 
her forces in the Soudan, to coerce the government by 
threatening to resign if he did not obtain the free hand he 
demanded. And in order to make sure that she should not 
be found out, she instructed Lady Wolsey to burn her letter. 
And in December 1885, the Queen suggested to Harcourt 
(while Gladstone still had a majority) that a moderate Whig 
Conservative coalition should be formed, in order to defeat 


1 Owing to lack of space I have only here quoted a few examples of the Queen’s 
use of her functions. A full account is to be found in The Political Influence of Queen 
Victoria, by F. Hardie. (Oxford Press. 1935.) 
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Home Rule. Shortly afterwards, when the fall of Lord 
Salisbury’s first government seemed probable, she appealed 
to Goschen to arrange an alliance between the Liberal 
Unionists and Conservatives against Mr. Gladstone and 
Home Rule. In this remarkable letter, we see her 
surreptitiously and without the advice of her Prime Minister, 
attempting to promote a “loyal” and “ constitutional ” 
National Government, in order to defeat the Liberal Party. 
Other examples of clearly unconstitutional behaviour on 
the Queen’s part could be cited on the indubitable evidence 
of her own correspondence. She was the least “ impartial ” 
of monarchs ; her prejudices were fierce and her treatment 
of ministers whom she disliked frequently unscrupulous. 
Enough has been said to show that the Queen interpreted 
the right to be consulted, the right to encourage and the 
right to warn as the right to obstruct, the right to bully and 
the right to go behind her ministers’ backs when their policies 
were displeasing to her. Exactly how her son and grandson 
have interpreted their constitutional functions we do not 
yet know, since the documents have not yet been published. 
About the reign of Edward VII we are still inadequately in- 
formed, in spite of the voluminous biography by Sir Sidney 
Lee, and a number of useful hints in the memoirs and cor- 
respondence of statesmen. But we know enough to be 
sure that neither King Edward nor King George ever 
abused their position as the Queen did. We know enough 
today to smile at the myth that King Edward played an 
important part in foreign affairs. If we must give a meaning 
to the title, “ King Edward the Peacemaker,” we should 
have to say that his detestation of his nephew, the Emperor 
of Germany, and his love of France (which has sometimes 
been confused with his appreciation of the entertainments of 
the Moulin Rouge) helped to cement the Triple Entente and 
aggravate our relations with Germany. For the rest it is 
clear that he contrived to be on excellent terms with 
Ministers of both parties, showed remarkable gifts of tact 
in dealing with labour leaders, interested himself in social 
work as well as in racing, and fulfilled the ceremonial 
functions of his office with grace and even with distinction. 
The first important constitutional crisis of his reign occurred 
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only shortly before his death. It occurred when it became 
clear in 1909 that the House of Lords intended to throw out 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Land Budget and that Mr. Asquith 
was equally determined to force the House of Lords to give 
way and, if necessary, permanently to curtail its powers. 
In this instance we are fortunately in the position to know 
what went on behind the scenes. The Letters of Lord Esher 
ate among the most illuminating documents that exist for 
understanding the government of England. Lord Esher, 
whose main concern was to build up the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, was an intimate friend of King Edward 
and of the leading Conservative ministers, as well as of all 
the important people in the Services. He also made it his 
business to make friends with key persons like Haldane and 
Morley when the Liberal government of 1906 came into 
power. Lord Esher was a far-seeing man and held with the 
King that it would be most dangerous and unwise for the 
Lords to throw out the Budget. But when it was suggested 
that in that event, Mr. Asquith might ask the King for a 
promise to create peers if the Lords did throw out the Budget, 
Lord Esher characterised the suggestion as monstrous and the 
King appears to have taken the same point of view. 


It was assumed by all parties, through the House of 
Lords’ crisis, that it was the King’s business to seek an 
accommodation between the two Houses and there were 
ample precedents during Queen Victoria’s reign for the 
Monatch seeing Opposition Leaders in the course of negotia- 
tions, provided that the Prime Minister knew that he was 
doing so and was informed of the substance of the con- 
vetsations. On one critical occasion, however, when 
the King wished to see the Tory leaders, Mr. Asquith 
only reluctantly agreed, after sending the King a memoran- 
dum drawing the distinction between “ seeking advice ” and 
“desiring knowledge” from the Opposition. The King 
accepted the distinction and did not attempt to act as arbiter. 
As it turned out Asquith was justified in his fear that an 
attempt would be made at this interview to divert the issue 
and weaken the King’s resolution. But the King seems fully 
to have realised that the only safe and constitutional course 
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was for him on all occasions to make it clear that he would 
follow his Prime Minister’s advice.1 

Lord Eshet’s advice to His Majesty was that if the 
Government were to ask the King to promise to create 
peers before a general election, His Majesty “should meet 
them with a firm refusal.” He thought that if the Govern- 
ment resigned before the election because of the King’s 
tefusal, the King would be supported “ by this country and 
all over the Empire.” In an illuminating passage in a letter 
to his son Lord Esher wrote: “ About February roth the 
Prime Minister will be asking the King for a promise to 
create peers. That is certain. If the King says yes, he mortally 
offends the whole Tory Party to which he is naturally bound. 
If he says no, he lets loose all the radical gutter Press at his 
position as Sovereign and his person as man. A charming 
dilemma, full of revolutionary possibilities. We have never 
been nearer a revolution since 1688...... “a 

After the temporary truce which followed King Edward’s 
death King George V insisted on an election before creating 
peers. As Mr. Lloyd George and other statesmen have 
recently revealed, the bias of the King was so heavily in 
favout of the Tory Party that Liberal ministers were by no 
means sute that he would agree without a struggle, even if 
the election gave them a substantial majority. Lord Rosebery, 
who was in a position to know, seems to have held that 
if Mr. Asquith had been returned at the second election with 
a majority of even five less than he had had at the first 
election, the royal prerogative would not have been exercised 
in his favour. But we have no knowledge of the inner history 
after the death of King Edward and the end of Esher’s 
published letters. All that we can say is that the King behaved 
constitutionally in the event and that the result was to 
strengthen and not weaken the monarchy. 

Lord Esher’s advice throughout the dispute and his 
remark about the King’s natural leaning towards the Tory 
Party certainly support the contention that monarchy, even 
at its most constitutional, is always liable to be a handicap to 
progressive forces, and that there are always influences round 


1 Life of Lord Oxford, by J. A. Spender and Cyril Asquith, Vol. I pp. 305-307. 
? Esher II, 433-4. 
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the King urging him discreetly to fight on the side of 
conservatism. It is incidents of this kind which explain 
Sir Stafford Cripp’s much discussed reference to obstructive 
influences in Buckingham Palace circles. The full danger can 
most readily be understood by a study of the incident of the 
Curragh mutiny in 1914. During the Ulster crisis responsible 
conservative leaders like Lord Halsbury and Bonar Law not 
only supported the treasonable utterances of Lord Carson, 
F, E. Smith and Joynson-Hicks, but actually committed 
themselves to the dangerous proposition that the King still 
had a veto and should use it. The Diaries of Sir Henry Wilson 
show that there were soldiers recklessly ready to promote a 
civil war and that they hoped that the army would follow 
them on the plea that they were obeying the personal wishes 
of His Majesty against those of His Government. It was 
natural in these circumstances that Liberal politicians and 
Liberal newspapers should have even regarded with suspicion 
the King’s sensible decision to try to settle matters at a 
Buckingham Palace Conference. The European war ended 
the crisis and nothing yet published suggests that the King 
either behaved unconstitutionally or was prepared to do 
so. But the incident remains as a warning that unscrupulous 
persons may appeal to the personal loyalty of soldiers 
and sailors to the Crown against the Government which 
represents the electorate whose servants, the King, the 
Government, and the armed forces alike must be. 

In trying to understand what specific functions the King 
of England still possesses three other incidents in the reign 
of the late King are obviously of importance. 

The King was undoubtedly exercising his constitutional 
rights when he decided to entrust the formation of the 
Government to Mr. Baldwin rather than to Lord Curzon. 
Where there is any doubt in whose hands lies the leadership 
of the party with the largest parliamentary representation 
the choice between the rival leaders belongs to the Crown. 
Queen Victoria’s decision to summon Lord Rosebery in 
1896 was her own decision and so was King George’s in 
1923. 

A more interesting question rose in 1924 when Mr. 
Asquith, as leader of the Liberal Party in the House of 
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Commons, urged that in the conditions of minority govern- 
ment, the King had the right to refuse a dissolution to a 
defeated Prime Minister and to call upon leaders of other 
parties to attempt to form a government. An interesting 
constitutional discussion ensued. Here it is enough to say, 
that if the King had in fact refused Mr. Macdonald a dis- 
solution and called on Mr. Asquith to form a government, 
it would indeed have been better for the Labour Party, but 
disastrous for the monarchy. The inevitable result would 
have been to proclaim the King as a partisan and to bring 
the Crown into the arena of party politics. 

About the third incident, the part played by the 
monarchy in arranging the National Government in 1931, 
we still know too little. It is undoubtedly a serious in- 
novation, as Professor Laski and others have pointed out, 
that a Prime Minister, who must hold his position in virtue 
of the fact that he is the leader of the largest party in the 
House of Commons, should form a new government without 
the consent, or even the knowledge, of his own patty. We 
know to-day that manceuvres for forming a National Govern- 
ment had been proceeding for months before the actual 
crisis in August, 1931. And we cannot doubt that the King 
played an important part in the final arrangements. But the 
King has the right to advise, and even if in fact the arrange- 
ment that brought together Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Baldwin 
and Sir Herbert Samuel was actually managed by the King 
or members of his immediate entourage, I can scarcely see 
that he was behaving unconstitutionally. I can see danger 
in such manceuvres, Sut I do not see that the King can be 
held responsible. Constitutionally, he must be presumed to 
have been taking his Prime Minister’s advice. 


CONCLUSION 

Until sixty years ago the ordinary Englishman’s attitude 
to the monarchy remained, as we have seen, comparatively 
rational. The King was to reign, but not to rule. Any hint 
of direct interference in politics led to an outcry. Liberals 
and radicals well understood that the Crown would certainly 
be conservative ; they regarded it as an obstructive influence 
only less dangerous than the House of Lords, because less 
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powerful. And, with the closing of the ranks of the upper 
classes in face of a growing socialism amongst the working 
classes, Liberals were also ready to join in the game of deifying 
the monarchy. Circumstances have combined to increase 
the desire of all the propertied elements in society to use 
the royal prestige to unify on a magical and irrational basis 
the conflicting emotions of the masses. The constitutional 
bonds of Empire had been snapped; the Statute of West- 
minster, a masterpiece of deliberately vague phraseology, 
concocted by Mr. Balfour to avoid defining the relations 
between the Dominions and the Mother Country, made 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and the Irish Free State 
equals with Great Britain. Today, the only remaining 
constitutional link is joint loyalty to the King Emperor, 
and the Prime Ministers of the Dominions ate as much the 
King’s Ministers as Mr. Baldwin. They negotiate with this 
country on important issues through the Foreign Office: 
the Dominions Office has become, as one official put it, 
merely a post office. No wonder that every effort is made 
to popularise monarchy in the Empire overseas ; no wonder 
that the present King spent much of his time as Prince of 
Wales in touring the Empire; no wonder that the chance 
of direct communication over the radio was seized upon, 
so that the King’s own voice might be heard through the 
length and breadth of the Empire. 

We have seen that it is possible to explain the immense 
increase in the popularity of the Crown by pointing to its 
strictly constitutional behaviour, to its exemplary character 
and to men’s instinctive desire to find a father figure to trust in 
days of perplexity, danger or depression. But no one who 
has watched this development could doubt that the oppor- 
tunity had been deliberately and cleverly exploited. Accord- 
ing to the thesis of democracy the mass of the electorate might, 
if properly educated, learn to take an intelligent interest and 
to exercise an increasingly rational judgment about public 
affairs. The existence of a King, if he is understood to be a 
symbol and a figure head, and if his constitutional position is 
carefully defined, is not incompatible with an increasingly 
rational attitude towards public affairs. It is not irrational to 
honour the head of a state; in so doing we are honouring 
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ourselves, and expressing our affection for the country we live 
in. If we realise that monarchy is a symbol, the King may 
serve our turn with less inconvenience than a President. But 
the danger of monarchy lies in its magic, in the ease with 
which, once it is believed that the King is not a partisan, the 
deep-seated tendency to substitute worship for respect, to 
substitute personal homage for rational acceptance of a 
symbol, may be utilised for class or party purposes. In 
Quack Quack Mz. Leonard Woolf put the matter bluntly when 
he said that there was a danger that we might become civilized, 
that we might learn to love our country as Pericles loved 
Athens “ because of its physical beauty and its traditions of 
justice, liberty, intelligence, and culture.” In that case “ the 
country, the King and the people would all be civilized. It was 
against this danger that the ruling classes and the people re- 
acted vigorously.” The public attitude to the monarchy, as 
Mr. Woolf says, has changed “ because an intense propaganda 
by public men, in the Press, and in the cinema, has been 
carried on day after day for years in order to establish in 
the people a superstitious ‘loyalty’ towatds the Royal 
Family.” As a result an irrational feeling about the whole 
Royal Family has been substituted for a rational respect for 
the chief civil servant. Everything is done to dectease the 
element of rational understanding and to increase the tend- 
ency towards magic and worship. And a state of mind is 
created which makes a rational attitude towards political 
and social problems of every kind increasingly rare and 
difficult. If our Morris car does not start, we do not expect, 
as Mr. Woolf puts it, to make it go by waving flags and 
muttering incantations over the engine. “ But we teach the 
children in elementary schools that they cannot be good and 
loyal Englishmen, unless they approach the more important 
political questions in the flag waving, incantation, medicine 
man frame of mind.” And Mr. Woolf adds a very significant 
point: the very people who are responsible for inculcating 
this irrational attitude to Royalty amongst the populace, 
are cynical about the Royal Family in private, delighting to 
retail any bit of scandal they can find about it, while con- 
demning any failure to conform to the magic ritual in public 
as bad taste and lack of patriotism. “ This cynicism and 
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contempt in private among ruling classes, for beliefs and 
feelings for which they profess the highest reverence in 
public, are frequent symptoms in history of the breakdown 
of a civilisation and the degradation of society.” 

I believe this judgment to be correct. The new cultivation 
of irrationality towards monarchy is only one manifestation 
of the struggle that is going on throughout society. At the 
root of that struggle is the question whether the mass of 
mankind are to be allowed to share with the privileged few 
the wealth that is now kept from it by an antique and ineffi- 
cient system of private ownership. And with that problem 
goes the question whether they should share the heritage of 
knowledge and culture which has hitherto been, to a very 
large extent, restricted to the few. In their desperate efforts 
to preserve their power and their privilege, those who rule 
ate turning their backs on the whole thesis of democracy. 
In countries where the struggle has been most bitter and 
most profound we find a total repudiation, as the leaders 
for instance of Nazi Germany have put it, of all the “ false 
principles of humanity,” all these ideas of liberty, equality, 
and human progress which seemed to triumph in Europe 
with the French Revolution. In England the process has 
gone very much less far. But it would be cowardly, as well 
as stupid, not to call attention to-day to the significance of 
the deification of Royalty as a symptom of the same effort to 
turn back the clock of history, and to re-establish a state of 
things in which only the few are supposed to understand, 
while the majority is taught to be content with bread and 
circuses. In modern England monarchy provides the finest 
citcuses. 

















THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
By Wrtu1am A. Rosson 


I. 

a HE public service as it exists today is almost 
entirely the work of the last eighty years; and 
most of its essential features have taken shape during 
- the past half-century. The Trevelyan-Nothcote 
Report of 1853, the Superannuation Act 1859, the Orders in 
Council of 1870 and 1920—these are the decisive landmarks 
so far as the Civil Service is concerned. But the public 
service includes much more than the Civil Service, although 
it is an expression which has no precise content. An attempt 
will be made in this article to survey the public service from 
the widest point of view, including for that purpose the 
civil service, the municipal service,-the personnel of the 
socialised services and the various boards and commissions 
which lie on the periphery of our system of public admini- 
stration. 

The civil servant and the municipal officer of today are 
new kinds of men, just as the engineer is a new type of man. 
Their nearest counterpart in the days prior to the nineteenth 
century was the Public Officer, such as the coroner, the 
constable, the surveyor of highways, the overseer of the 
poor, the justice of the peace and the sheriff. But these 
“subordinate magistrates,” as Blackstone called them, were 
appointed and known individually by name ; they held office 
either for a fixed term or during good behaviour ; and their 
duties were mostly imposed upon them directly by the law 
and enforced by the Courts. They were utterly different 
from the armies of anonymous officials who now carry on 
administration under the orders of a responsible minister or 
an elected local authority. The modern official is, indeed, 
one of the outstanding creations of Victorian capitalist 
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democracy ; and without the civil and municipal services 
political democracy as we know it would be impossible. 

The key to understanding the public service lies in a study 
of the conditions of employment the official is offered and 
the code of conduct he is required to observe, which 
together constitute a vocational way of life as distinct and 
definite as that laid down for soldiers or clergymen or doctors. 

The principal conditions of service! include recruitment 
by open competition, by nomination plus a qualifying examin- 
ation, by competitive interview or by a combination of these 
methods ; age limits for entry and retirement ; classification 
into recognised classes or grades; fixed salary scales of 
modest dimensions with regular increments; security of 
tenure subject to good behaviour; pension rights, accom- 
panied by sickness benefits to provide against disaster ; 
promotion from within the service, partly at least by seniority ; 
definite and increasing vacations on a generous scale. These 
conditions ate to be found most fully applied in the civil 
service ; a great effort is being made by N.A.L.G.O. and other 
associations to obtain them throughout the municipal 
service, and their establishment is doubtless only a matter of 
time. As one leaves the regular departments of central and 
local government and arrives at the more nebulous organs 
on the outer ring of public administration, these conditions 
tend to be found in less and less degree. 

The code of conduct is less explicit but more far-reaching 
in its influence. There are the Corrupt Practices Acts and the 
Official Secrets Acts to prevent graft and the betrayal of trust 
by means of heavy criminal penalties. There are legislative 
provisions to prohibit politicians from holding paid offices 
under the Crown and elected councillors from being employed 
by the local authority. Thete are regulations which forbid 


1 An excellent summary is contained in N. E. Mustoe: The Law and Organization 
of the British Civil Service. 
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civil servants from offering themselves as candidates or 
prospective candidates for Parliament until they have resigned 
or retired.1 There are departmental orders which restrict 
participation in municipal elections. There is a Treasury 
instruction which lays it down that a civil servant is not to 
indulge in political or party controversy, enjoins him to 
maintain a reserve in political matters and not to put himself 
forwatd prominently on one side or the other. There are 
stringent regulations forbidding officials to take part in the 
management of commercial or industrial undertakings be- 
tween the hours of 10 a.m. and 6 p.m.; and this minimum 
tule has been supplemented by departmental additions 
making further inroads on subsidiary activities during 
leisure hours. The Report of the Board of Enquiry? instituted 
after the disagreeable Ironmonger case has once and for all 
set the seal of official disapproval firmly on “ transactions - 
of a wholly speculative character.” The mere suspicion of 
a conflict between interest and duty makes such transactions - 
on the part of a state official “ not only undesirable or inex- 
pedient, but wrong.” The Trade Disputes and Trade Union 
Act 1927 placed a further limitation on the freedom of officials 
by prohibiting established civil servants from belonging to 
trade unions or professional associations, except those whose 
membership is confined to persons employed by the Crown, 
and which are not affiliated to unions containing other persons. 
The objects of civil service trade unions may not include 
political purposes, and they may not be directly or indirectly 
associated with any political party or organisation. This law 
compelled such bodies as the Union of Post Office Workers 
to sever their connection with the Trades Union Congress. 
| There are, in addition, certain other obligations of a 
less definite kind which relate to sexual relations. There 
are, so far as I know, no universal rules on this subject ; 


1 Mustoe: op cit. passim. 
2 Cmd. 3307/1928. para. 56. 
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but civil servants and municipal officers of both sexes are 
certainly expected to observe the conventional proprieties 
and to avoid conduct which might find its way into the news- 
papers and there be described as “scandalous.” Until 
recently sexual relations between men and women officers 
of the Post Office were punishable with immediate dismissal 
of both parties; and one gathers that civil servants who 
ate cited as co-respondents in divorce petitions are unlikely 
to make further headway in their official careers if the matter 
receives “ undesirable publicity.” The problem of avoiding 
newspaper publicity is a fairly easy one to solve so far as 
Court proceedings are concerned; but official restriction 
extends further so as to prevent women civil servants (who 
usually have to resign on marriage) from cohabiting openly 
with men if they desire to do so. The matter, therefore, 
takes on a different complexion. 

Il. 

These conditions of employment and this code of conduct 
have been the formative influences in moulding our public 
service. It is generally recognised that the development of 
an honest and efficient service is one of the great achieve- 
ments of this country. The English public service is held 
in high esteem, both at home and abroad, and is rightly re- 
garded as an outstanding success. We do not have the 
political pressure which the French civil service exerts on the 
government ; nor the corruption which frequently exists 
in American state and city administration. We are fortunate 
in possessing in the Administrative Class a corps of highly 
trained permanent officers of unusual ability, the lack of which 
is the chief weakness of the Federal service in U.S.A. The 
Brains Trust is essentially an attempt to fill the aching void 
in Washington; but the ablest students of the American 
situation know that a hurriedly assembled collection of 
professors and professional men is no substitute for a career 
service of high quality. 
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THE PUBLIC SERVICE . 
But when full tribute has been paid to the excellence and 
devotion to duty of our public officials, closer reflection 
suggests that the time for gratulation has passed and the 
moment arrived for taking stock of the situation. 
II. 

We might begin by considering the assumptions on which 
our system is based. The most obvious one is that the 
service should be divided into categories which reflect, if 
they do not reproduce, the social structure and economic 
inequalities of our society. The Diplomatic and Foreign 
Office staff, for which nomination is required, contains 
scarcely anyone who is not related to, or patronised by, 
either the aristocracy or the narrow circle of high society. The 
Administrative Class, which occupies all the controlling 
positions in the Home Civil Service, consists to an overwhelm- 
ing extent of the fortunate few who can manage to get to 
Oxford and Cambridge; and the entrance examination 
has always been expressly designed for that purpose. The 
chief officers of local authorities are normally required to be 
doctors, lawyers, engineers and so forth, and the appoint- 
ments are in consequence reserved for the sons of those who 
can afford the time and money to acquire expensive pro- 
fessional qualifications. There are other compartments lower 
down in the scale carefully reserved for those who can attend 
secondary or public schools until they are 17 or 18 years of 
age, as compared with the mass of the population who leave 
school at 14-16 years. 

This system has worked well in the past because it pro- 
duced men at the top of the administrative machine whose 
educational and social background was similar to that of the 
Ministers and Councillors whom they served. The Foreign 
Secretary and the Permanent Under-Secretary of State could 
spend a week-end together on terms of essential equality ; 
the Lord Mayor and the Town Clerk could both belong to the 
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same club. All this has made for that tacit understanding 
based on common feelings, which is far more valuable than 
verbal explanations as an aid to co-operation. 

The emerging trends in our society suggest, however, 
that this system has served its purpose and will prove definitely 
obstructive unless it is severely modified. To begin with, 
it is intolerable that the universities of London and of the 
provincial towns should find their students (who are drawn 
largely from lower social strata) virtually debatred, or at 
least seriously handicapped, from entry into the highest 
gtades of the service, especially when one considers the rela- 
tive importance of the work these universities are doing in 
the social sciences. Second, there is a manifest anomaly 

~ between the widened political opportunity which enables 
men and women of working class origin and experience to 
secure the highest positions of political power at the centre 
and in the localities, and the arrangements which require the 
leading officials to be drawn from narrow strata in the upper 
levels of society. Recruitment from the universities for the 
highest public positions is indispensible on grounds of 
efficiency ; but it is consistent with political democracy 
only if access to the universities is really open to every 
child of sufficient ability, instead of, as at present, to an in- 
finitesimal fraction of the educationally submerged masses. 
If we do not recognise the need for adjustment in this matter 
we are likely to witness a notable dwindling in the degree of 
confidence, understanding, and co-operation between political 
chief and professional officer, simply because the distinction 
of class and education will become insuperable. There were 
numerous instances where members of the Labour Govern- 
ments of 1924 and 1929 felt intimidated and overshadowed 
by the superior training and manners of their chief officials. 

y It is a short step from intimidation to resentment. 

This brings us to a much more difficult problem. We 
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assume that the public service in all its branches is perfectly 
neutral from a political point of view, the utterly loyal and 
obedient instrument of whatever party may be in power. 
Here again, we shall have to re-examine our assumptions in 
the coming years, not because there is any reason whatever 
to doubt the honest and genuine desire of the official to serve 
his political master to the fullest possible extent, but because 
there is some question as to his ability to do so in certain 
circumstances owing to causes of which he is not aware. 

In the past, the greater part of our public administration 
consisted of regulatory services: that is, services in which 
departments were required to control the conduct of 
individuals and corporate bodies in accordance with carefully 
enacted legal provisions. A typical example of this is the 
Factory Acts. Today, however, the most important part of 
our public administration consists of service functions, 
i.e., those in which a service is provided, such as housing, 
transport, education and so forth. In these service functions 
the official is less concerned to administer law than to promote 
energetic and far-reaching projects based on plans which 
he must himself create. The question is whether this kind 
of constructive work can be performed successfully by merely 
obedient officials who are indifferent to the social purposes 
involved. The late Sir Robert Morant was a great admini- 
strator because he believed passionately in education and 
public health. Is it possible to get enough steam up in a 
department or a local authority if the chief officials are not 
moved by something stronger than a mere desire to obey 
the minister or the dominant party? Is a discreet diplomat 
de carriére sent as Ambassador to Washington or Moscow 
really able to achieve the fullest possible degree of under- 
standing of, and co-operation with, the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.R. 
if he does not share a profound belief that such a policy is 
essential to the good of mankind? Observation of recent 
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tendencies and events at the Foreign Office, Ministry of Health, 
the Treasury, the Post Office and the Ministry of Transport 
offers both negative and positive evidence to support these 
doubts. 

What, then, are we to do? It is not, of course, suggested 
that the chief officials should be replaced with every change of 
political control. That would be a deliberate move in the 
direction of the totalitarian state—a step which all civilised 
persons desire to avoid. In Germany and Italy the officials 
ate impregnated through and through with Nazi or Fascist 
doctrine ; and we should certainly avoid at all costs making 
our own public servants into politicians. 

There is, however, an alternative. Although it is highly 
desirable to keep the official out of party politics we should 
nevertheless aim at securing a more constructive type of indi- 
vidual in the various services, so that when a go-ahead policy is 
ordered, it will not meet with the unconscious obstruction 
caused by the sort of official who, with the best will in the 
world, can see only the difficulties and dangers of the situation 
rather than its possibilities and opportunities. In certain critical 
fields of public administration, such as those dealing with 
foreign affairs, territorial planning, housing, unemployment, 
public utilities, public works, the depressed areas, education 
and child welfare, the absence of such an outlook is, and has 
been an immense handicap ; its presence would be an incal- 
culable advantage. The established tradition of official 
loyalty can be relied upon to respond promptly to an order 
to slow down the work of a department or even to close it 
down completely; but mere obedience is not sufficient 
by itself to set in motion a policy requiring imagination and 
what is called in the United States aggressive action. 

IV. 
How can we get men and women of more constructive 


v ability and imagination into the public service? The answer 
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is a comparatively simple one. It would be quite as easy to 
utilise the existing methods of competitive examination or 
competitive interview to discover the qualities of mind and 
character and temperament that we require as it is to select 
candidates possessing the requisite standards of education 
and mental ability. I am sure that I could devise a series of 
examination tests which would distinguish the cautious, 
negative, obstructive type of individual from the positive, 
constructive, problem-solving, planning type for whom there 
is so great a need at present. 

It may be contended that the sort of man whom I am des- 
cribing is unlikely to go into the public service ; that he is 
almost certain to aim at the larger field of opportunity offered 
by private enterprise. I believe this to be an entirely mistaken 
view. Public enterprise today offers unrivalled chances of 
doing really important work on the largest scale, and on this 
ground alone it can offer superior attractions to private 
business. The public service motive is, moreover, becoming 
increasingly powerful as an incentive, whereas the desire for 
gteat personal wealth appears to be on the decline in this 
country. One of the least noticed but most hopeful signs 
of progress in recent decades seems to be the change in ambi- 
tion among the younger generation, from a desire to make as 
much money as possible to a desire to do work which is 
both interesting in itself and informed by a definite social 
purpose, provided, of course, that a reasonable standard of 
living is attached thereto. 

Nevertheless, the public service does at present suffer from 
being too far removed from the market-place and the forum ; 
it is pervaded by the atmosphere of a vocational preserve, 
catefully guarded from the risks and hazards to which the 
otdinaty citizen is exposed. The departmental official, 
remarks Mr. H. G. Wells, is in the same tradition of honour 
and devotion as the priestly persona. “ He has put adventures 
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in gain behind him . . .The chief accusation against the public 
functionaty throughout the ages has also been the chief 
grievances against priesthoods, conservatism; he is over- 
disposed, it is said, to follow precedents and refuse risks.”? 
Sir William Beveridge himself for many years a civil servant, 
writes that the relative permanence of office tends to make the 
civil service something of a special caste.2 Mr. Sharp, a care- 
ful student of the French civil service, observes that “ the 
ptomiscuous conferring of decorations upon upper-grade 
officials [in France] suggests to many, the notion of a privileged 
caste.”8 There is a striking similarity in the opinions expressed 
by these three diverse writers. Ifthe diagnosis is substantially 
correct, as I think it is, it indicates the need for greater 
flexibility within the service and also greater mobility between 
! the service and the outside world. 

Internal flexibility depends largely on unity of organis- 
ation. At present we have not one public service but rather 
a number of separate services: the home civil service, the 
colonial service, the diplomatic and consular services, the 
local government service, the services of the socialised 
undertakings such as the B.B.C., the London Passenger 
Transport Board, the Central Electricity Board and so forth. 
Each one of these is organised as a separate service ; there are 
immense disparities in the salaries and conditions of employ- 
ment; and there is hardly any interchange. If we desire to 
widen the experience of our officials in order to give them a 
broader outlook, every effort must be made to encourage 
and facilitate transfer. But transfer is possible as a general 
practice only if the public service in all its branches is unified. 
This does not mean that uniform conditions must be applied 
throughout, or that every official must be recruited through 
the Civil Service Commission. But it does imply a much 


4 The Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind, p. 580. 
® The Public Service in War and Pease. 
* The French Civil Service, p. 437. 
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greater degree of consistency than now exists in service con- 
ditions ; an elimination of the anomalies by which the clerk 
to acounty council receives £7,500 year while the permanent 
secretaries of the great departments in Whitehall receive 
£3,000, or which results in the principal executives of the 
London Passenger Transport Board or the Central Electricity 
Board being paid three or four times as much as the secretary 
to the Treasury, who is the permanent head of the whole 
civil service. 

In the second place, mobility demands that, although a 
large measure of autonomy is permissible in the various , 
branches, service in one branch of official employment shall 
be recognised for purposes of admission to or promotion in 
another branch. This would be possible only if all organs of 
public administration were to impose standards of quali- 
fication and methods of recruitment as rigorous and above 
boatd as those employed for the civil service. Thirdly, 
superannuation would have to be universal, uniform and 
interchangeable. 

It would help to break down the caste spirit in Whitehall 
if officials in, for example, the Ministry of Health were sent 
to serve with local authorities in the provincial towns or the’ 
rural counties for a few years—and vice versa. The Post 
Office has recently introduced an excellent rule whereby 
young men coming into the administrative class are compelled 
to serve in the provinces for several years before going to 
headquarters. It would help to disperse the traditional 
nattowness of the Treasury attitude towards expenditure on 
the social services and public works if some of their men had 
worked in socialised undertakings where large capital ex- 
penditure is freely embarked upon without a latent sense of 
sin. And if a still more ambitious step were taken whereby 
exchanges could be arranged between the Dominion services 
and the English services, complaints about the cloistered 
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atmosphere in the Government offices might tend to be more 
uncommon. 
V. 

There remains the question of greater mobility between 
official employment and the world outside. There are a 
few instances where men of outstanding ability, such as 
Sit Josiah Stamp, the late Sir Basil Blachett, Sir Arthur 
Salter or Sir Otto Niemeyer, have gone out of the public 
service into other work outside. But the cases are rare; 
and it is still more infrequent to find an instance of a man 
who has made his mark in business or a professional career 
being asked to accept an official position. On the whole a 
greater amount of movement would be desirable. The 
public service must remain predominantly a whole-life 
occupation ; but there should be greater facility for shedding 
inefficient or unsuitable officials and for acquiring outside 
individuals of exceptional ability. This depends largely on 
salary and superannuation policy. At present, if a man 
leaves the service before serving his time, or is dismissed, 
he has to sacrifice all his pension rights—a sacrifice so great 
that only a few bold or ruthless spirits are prepared to accept 
it for themselves or inflict it on their subordinates. If pen- 
- sion rights accrued with each year of service and had a definite 
sutrender value, those who wished to leave the service, and 
the inefficient members who ought not to be allowed to re- 
main in it, would be able to pass out freely with advantage to 
themselves and the nation. If, again, higher salary scales 
without pension rights, or with lump-sum gratuities, were 
established for people of proved ability coming in from out- 
side, between say the ages of thirty and forty-five, we should 
attract a number of individuals whose work might be of 
incalculable value ; and we should infuse official life with a 
continuous stream of stimulating ideas derived from unofficial 
sources. 
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This line of advance will be highly distasteful to the ortho- 
dox view which clings to a rigid dichotomy of society into 
official and non-official categories. But it is nevertheless in 
consonance with tendencies which are actually operating 
in our society. The dividing line between official organs 
and unofficial institutions is becoming less and less distinct. 
Bodies like the Agricultural Marketing Boards, the Milk 
Marketing Board, the Racecourse Betting Control Board 
(which operates the totalisator), the Wheat Commission— 
ate these “ official” or “ unofficial” bodies; and are the 
people working in them public servants or private employees ? 
The answer in both cases is that they are neither the one nor 
the other, but a mixture of the two which is highly character- 
istic of the present transitional state of our economic life. 
The increasing intervention of Government in economic 
affairs makes it probable that, whether we move in the direc- 
tion of socialism or towards state-supported capitalism, 
a large increase will occur in the number of these miscellaneous 
bodies set up for particular purposes and manned chiefly by 
persons with experience in the industry or occupation con- 
cerned. These bodies have, and will no doubt continue to 
have, a statutory basis ; but no one is responsible to Parlia- 
ment for their day-to-day activities; their finance is inde- 
pendent of the National Exchequer and they draw their 
revenue from sources which are outside the ordinary forms of 
taxation. They are as different from a department in White- 
hall as chalk from cheese. The staffs they employ diverge 
from the traditional pattern of public officials in almost 
every particular. Yet we cannot ignore them in any con- 
spectus of the public service, for they are exercising some 
of the most vital forms of public power. 

An interesting example of another tendency in the same 
direction is provided by the Area Traffic Commissioners, 
set up under the Road Traffic Act 1930. These Commissioners 
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control the entire system of public service motor-buses and 
motor coaches run for profit throughout the country by means 
of an elaborate system of licensing which gives them vast 
and undefined discretions at almost every point. 

The chairman of the Traffic Commission in each area is 
appointed by the Minister of Transport, and is a full-time 
salaried officer appointed for a fixed term of years. Outside 
London there are on each Commission two other members 
appointed from persons nominated by the County Councils 
and Urban Authorities respectively. All are removable for 
inability or misbehaviour; and the statute directs that the 
Commissions shall act under “the general directions of the 
Minister.” When the Bill was considered in Committee 
in the Commons, Colonel Ashley, a former Minister of Trans- 
port moved the omission of the word “ general ” in this 
clause. He urged that it was essential for the Minister to 
have complete control over the Commissioners. Otherwise 
trouble might arise between the Minister and a cantankerous 
Commissioner who refused to accept his orders. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison, the Minister of Transport who framed the Bill, 
resisted the amendment on the ground that it involved a 
misapprehension of what was intended. He explained that 
he had no intention as Minister of attempting to direct the 
Commissioners on every point of their duty. It appeared to 
have been assumed that he was to be answerable in Parlia- 
ment for the specific actions of the Commissioners. That, 
however, was not the case. He could only answer for the 
general actions of the Commissioners, not for whether they 
_ had done right or wrong in any particular case. 

VI. 
We are, it would seem, drifting towards something not 
far temoved from what may be called “ Government by 
‘ Commission,” and the men in charge of these Commissions 
may come to resemble the Public Officers of Blackstone’s 
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day more closely in some respects than they do the army of 
anonymous civil servants in Whitehall. The success or failure 
of this new tendency will depend ultimately on whether we 
can evoke the same degree of devotion to duty, public spirit, 
integrity and competence from persons engaged in public 
administration without the spur or menace of Ministerial 
Control as we have managed to secure by means of it. Let us 
remember, however, that an honest and efficient public 
service is a rare phenomenon in the world and something 
of a novelty even in England. All these new and complicated 
economic functions of the state no doubt make Ministerial 
responsibility obstructive and cumbersome. But we shall 
have bought flexibility and freedom at too great a price if 
they bring a return to the nepotism, low standards, and 
corruptability of the eighteenth century. I am not prophesy- 
ing disaster. It may be that the ideal and the tradition of 
disinterested service for the common good have penetrated 
so deeply into the fabric of our public life that the safeguards 
devised in the nineteenth century can be removed without 
danger. It is nevertheless important that we should recog- 
nise that they have been removed in a number of cases ; 
and it is still more important that we should realise the issues 
which are now at stake. 

Above all, if we are to take risks in certain directions, 
let us take steps to ensure so far as possible that we shall 
profit in other directions—in the vigour and vitality of our 
officials, in their ability to grasp the immense opportunities 
open to them in a bold and imaginative way, in so moulding 
their education and training as to make it relevant to the 
essential needs of the day, in so widening the social strata 
from which they are drawn as to make it coterminous with 
the entire community, in providing a real carriére omvert aux 
talents. These should be the aims of a democracy in the 
second quarter of the twentieth century. 
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THE HOME CIVIL SERVICE 
The Administrative Class 


By Prorrssor Ernest BARKER 


I. 

HE number of the civil servants of the Crown is 

Over 400,000. Our present concern is with a small 

fraction of this number—the 1,200 who form the 

administrative group or class of the home civil 
service. It is a body recruited at the rate of about 30 new 
entrants in each year.1 Its total number is less than that of 
the members of the two Houses of Parliament, which is now 
about 1,400. But its importance in the political system of 
the country cannot be measured in terms of numbers. Sub- 
ject to the Government and under the control of the Ministers 
of the Crown, who in their turn are responsible to Parliament, 
it ensures the daily life of the state by discharging the current 
duties of the central public services which are required for 
the maintenance of that life. There is a sense in which we 
may say that it is a partner, though a subordinate and silent 
partner, in the running of the state. When we have mentioned 
the legislative, the executive and the judicature—Parliament, 
the Cabinet and the Courts of Law—we have not exhausted 
the whole of the partnership. The Cabinet could not conduct 
the executive government of the country without the services 
of an administrative body which not only carries instructions 
into effect, but will also tend, and indeed is bound, to suggest 
the nature of those instructions. Parliament, under the 
conditions of modern life, could not conduct the work of 
legislation unless it were able to remit to Ministers, and there- 


1 In the cight years from 1925 to 1932 (inclusive) the total number of new entrants 
was 218. Of these, 152 (or 19 in each year, on the average) were recruited by open 


competition, and 66 (or an average of about eight in each year) by promotion from 
subordinate groups or classes. 
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by to the administrative staff whose services they command, 
the supplementary duty of issuing the detailed regulations 
which amplify the general terms of statutes. Even in the 
sphere of jurisdiction, and in the province which might seem 
to belong exclusively to the Courts of Law, the members of 
the administrative staff have come to be charged with duties 
and responsibilities. Mainly in social matters—matters of 
housing, insurance and the like—they have to render judicial 
ot quasi-judicial decisions. It is not a matter of bureau- 
cratic invasion or administrative arrogance. By the authority 
of Parliament, and under the compulsion of the needs of the 
political community, they have been drawn into new activities. 
Not their own motion, but the general motion of politics, 
has enlarged their duties and widened their powers. 

The duties of the administrative class were defined in 1920 
as “ those concerned with the formation of policy, with the 
co-ordination and improvement of government machinery, 
and with the general administration and control of the depart- 
ments of the Public Service.” This is a formal definition, 
concerned with the methods of administrative activity 
rather than with the substance or material on which such 
activity is employed. If we look at that substance or material, 
we cannot but note, during the course of the present century, 
not only a great and notable increase of its volume, but also 
a change of its character. Administration has come to be 
deeply immersed in what may be called social matters. Each 
stage of social progress, when it has been registered in a 
parliamentary statute, has led to an extension of the Public 
Service for the purpose of fulfilling the intention of the statute ; 
and each extension of the Public Service has led to a change 
in the duties and character of the administrative class. The 
Education Act of 1902 and its successors have altered the 
volume and the nature of the educational service of the 
state. Trade Board Acts, Pensions Acts, Insurance Acts and 
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Housing Acts have introduced a large variety of other social 
services. It has been calculated that in 1913-14 the expen- 
diture of national funds on education and the other social 
services was about £38,000,000. In 1933-34 it was just over 
£200,000,000. The new administration needed for the control 
of this new expenditure is a feature of our times. New minis- 
tries have been created, such as the Ministry of Labour in 
1916. Old ministries have been reorganised: the old Local 
Government Board, for example, became in 1919 the Ministry 
of Health, and was radically changed by the addition of new 
duties transferred to it from the Insurance Commissioners, 
from the Board of Education and from the Home Office. 
This is not all. Beginning about 1910, the state has delved 
down deep into the foundations of our economic life, and has 
appointed a number of “ boards,” “ commissions” and 
“ departments ” to aid its activity. By the end of the war 
we had the Development Commission (1910) and the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research (1916). By the 
year 1927, we had acquired the Forestry Commission, the 
British Broadcasting Corporation and the Central Electricity 
Board. Not to speak of the Coal Mines Reorganisation 
Commission of 1930, we added between 1931 and 1935 four 
Marketing Boards, a Wheat Commission, a London Passenger 
Transport Board, an Import Duties Advisory Committee 
and an Unemployment Assistance Board. These com- 
missions and boards are not, in any strict sense, departments 
of government, though they are intimately connected with 
the regular departments ; nor are their officials members of 
the administrative group or class with which we are here 
concerned. But we cannot understand the present position 
of that class, or the new scope of its duties, unless we remember 
the existence and the influence of those new growths by which 
it is now surrounded. In itself, and in its immediate work, 
the administrative group has been plunged more and more 
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into social and economic duties. Around it, and affecting its 
outlook and its activities, stands a new body of public ser- 
vants, primarily and essentially concerned with the discharge 
of social and economic functions. 

It is true that there are a number of departments which 
are not, except indirectly, concerned with social and economic 
affairs. There is the Foreign Office: there are the offices for 
the Dominions, the Colonies and India; there is the War 
Office, the Admiralty and the Air Ministry. But it may justly 
be said that the bulk of administration, and the main effort 
of the administrative class, is directed to such affairs. Not 
to speak of the Treasury and the Home Office, there is the 
Ministry of Health, with all its many activities ; there is the 
Ministry of Labour; there is the Board of Trade, with its 
Mines Department and its Department of Overseas Trade ; 
there is the Post Office, with all its ramifications, and the 
Ministry of Transport ; there is the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Ministry of Pensions, and last (but far from least) the 
Education Office. The staffs of all these ministries affect the 
national life at a multitude of points. When we reflect on this 
cardinal fact, two grave questions rise naturally to our minds. 
Are the members of these staffs, by their previous education 
and social experience, equipped in advance for their great 
duties ? Are they enabled, by their subsequent training, and 
by the enjoyment of opportunities for widening their social 
experience in after yeats, to perfect the equipment with which 
they start? The first question raises the problem of recruit- 
ment. The second raises the problem of office-training 
and field-work. 

II. 

It is perhaps excusable, before attempting to deal with 
these problems, to indulge in some preliminary observations. 
There can be no doubt of the high standard of intellectual 
ability in the members of the administrative class of the Home 
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Civil Service. The writer of this paper, who was an under- 
gtaduate with some and has since been the teacher of many 
more, can certify from personal experience to that simple and 
indubitable fact. ‘There can equally be no doubt of their 
high standard of personal integrity, their genuine devotion 
to professional duty, and their unswerving loyalty to the 
Ministers (of whatever party or complexion) under whom 
they serve. The day of The Three Clerks has gone; and the 
“ professional code,” if it may so be called, of the administra- 
tive group is at least as high as that of any of the regular 
professions which have enunciated “ethical rules” or a 
“ code of professional practice.” Nor is this all. Professions 
sometimes impose rigorous conditions of entry. Entry to the 
administrative group of the civil service is open to every 
British citizen, man or woman,! who can pay the requisite 
examination fee and answer the examination papers with the 
requisite ability. Since the principle of open competitive 
examination was finally introduced in 1870 we have acted 
on the sixth article of the Declaration des droits de ? homme et 
du citoyen of 1789—that “ all citizens, being equal in the eyes 
of the law, are equally admissible to all public employments, 
according to their capacity.” This principle of equality has 
also another, and no less important, application. Under 
an old rule of our Constitution, the official is responsible 
for his acts, equally with the ordinary citizen, to the ordinary 
courts of law. That rule still stands. So long as it stands, 
we cannot properly speak of Beamtentum or bureaucracy as 
existing among us. The tentacles of the administrator may 
stretch widely ; but he is still under the common law—a 
citizen among other citizens. In actual fact, apart from legal 
theory, it is the experience of most of us who live our lives in 
universities that the civil servant, educated in our universities 
along with future teachers, lawyers, doctors and business 


2 With the exception of the Foreign Office and the consular service. 
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men, remains in touch with his contemporaries and with 
his university. An American writer has spoken of him as 
“ passing from the cloistered life of the university into the 
similarly cloistered life of the civil service.” It is permissible 
to doubt whether either life is “ cloistered,” and whether 
the civil servant really “passes” away from the one life 
when he enters into the other. 

None the less, there is a point, which it would be foolish 
to ignore, in the criticism which is here suggested. It is not 
enough to have had contact with others in the university, 
or to maintain and cherish contact afterwards both with 
them and the university. So far as that goes, it means a 
widening of the professional circle; but the circle still 
remains professional. In his daily work, and in the discharge 
of his administrative duties, the civil servant will be concerned 
with problems which affect the lives of some 45,000,000 of 
his fellow citizens. The question therefore arises whether, 
by his previous education and in the course of his subsequent 
period of training, he is brought into genuine contact and 
an understanding sympathy with the general community. 
Does he know, as a living part and not as an outside spectator, 
“the business world,” “the world of labour,” and all the 
other “ worlds ” (if we may use that hard-worked and tar- 
nished word) which move in the social universe? Our 
critics ate dubious about the answer. The American writer 
who has already been cited? detects a “ lack of knowledge and 
appreciation, on the part of administrators, of the affairs of the 
outside world, except in so far as they pertain to their work.” 
He does not stop at this. He also detects two other defects. 
One is a “ lack of knowledge of the activities and policies of 
the departments of government, other than those in which 
they serve.” The other is a “failure to consider public 
administration as a science,” or, in other words, to realise that 


1 Professor Harvey Walker, Training Public Employees in Great Britain, pp. 13-17. 
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administration is a scientific technique with its own funda- 
mental principles, and not a pragmatic mystery to be learned 
by rote and practised by rule of thumb. 

Til. 

The recruitment of the administrative group proceeds on 
two main principles. The first is that of the open competitive 
examination. It is to be hoped that this principle will never 
be abandoned or even modified. Whatever may be said against 
examinations (more especially by those who have conducted 
“an examination of examinations ”’), there can be no real 
doubt that the one way of trying out candidates—of testing 
not only their intelligence, but also their grit and stamina— 
is the way of examination. In the long run and on the whole, 
the mills of examination grind with an amazing fairness. 
That word “ fairness ” suggests a further and more funda- 
mental consideration. Whatever may be said in favour of 
discreet and intelligent selection, and whatever may be 
said against the judging of candidates by the mere amassing 
of marks, the competitive examination remains the one thing 
which stands above fear and favour. Even if its results were 
ctude, they save us from personal nepotism and the uncon- 
scious but ineluctable prejudices of party. We may cherish 
the conviction of our political incorruptibility. But just be- 
cause we cherish it, we are bound to take every precaution 
against the possibility of corruption. 

The second principle—subordinate to the first, but none 
the less important—is the principle of allowing candidates 
to offer themselves for examination in any group of subjects, 
ot any combination of subjects, which they may choose. We 
do not, like many European countries, and like the U.S.A., 
require candidates for the public service to be examined in one 
particular group of studies (for example, law and economics) 
which is held to be particularly suited to the requirements 
of the service and to form a proper preparation for its 
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duties. We allow them to be examined in groups, such as 
mathematics or classics, natural science or history, modern 
languages or economics, or in any individual mixture or 
combination drawn from these (and other) groups of subjects. 
There is this to be said for our procedure, that it widens the 
range of the candidates from which the state can draw ; that 
it leaves the balance of studies in the universities undisturbed 
by any extrinsic bias ; and that it does not encourage students 
to embark on special study which may be useless if they are 
not successful in the competition for a post. In any case 
our procedure is not likely to be changed in any essential 
respect. Minor adjustments will neccssarily be made, from 
time to time, to bring the examination into proper relation 
with the progress of studies in the universities. The group of 
economic subjects, which has made great progress in our 
universities, is at present inadequately recognised in the 
examination; and we have the paradox that a group of 
subjects which should, if anything, be specially encouraged 
is specially rebuffed. This can, and should, be corrected ; 
but the correction will not alter the essential scheme. 

The examination for the administrative group includes, 
however, more than the “ optional subjects” which have 
been hitherto mentioned. A candidate may attain a maximum 
of 1,000 marks in these subjects. But he may also attain a 
further maximum of 7oo marks in five other subjects or tests, 
which he must necessarily take. Four of these subjects (each 
giving a maximum of 100 marks) are an essay, a paper on the 
use of English, a paper entitled “‘ Present Day ” (and includ- 
ing questions on contemporary subjects, social, economic, 
political and scientific), and a paper in an auxiliary language. 
The fifth subject or test is a viva voce, or oral interview, in 
which a candidate may attain a maximum of 300 marks. The 
idea naturally occurs, particularly in view of the criticism 
that our administrators show a “lack of knowledge......of 
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the affairs of the outside world,” that the paper entitled 
“Present Day ” should carry a higher maximum of marks. 
The difficulty which confronts such an idea is that this paper 
seems particularly to lead to “‘ cramming,” and to be of little 
service in the differentiation of candidates. To increase its 
difficulty and the number of marks which it carries may 
only prove to be an increase of cramming. More important 
is the oral interview. Of this it may safely be said that, 
properly conducted, it serves to discover those candidates 
who have social interests and social experience ; and if these 
candidates have the other requisite gifts (which are not, it 
may be said in passing, mere gifts of manners and address 
and aplomb, though it would be foolish not to assign some 
value to these gifts), they will find their reward. 

But it may still be asked whether after all, and when all is 
said, this system is successful in discovering recruits who are 
really and truly suitable to the character and scope of the 
functions of the central administration today, immersed as 
it is in the general daily concerns of the general community. 
In seeking to answer that question, we have to reflect on the 
simple facts that recruits are drawn almost wholly from the 
British universities. We are thus driven to inquire whether 
the life of our universities is such that students are likely to 
acquire, in the course of their student days, some width of 
social outlook. The opportunity of gaining that width does 
not depend so much on the curriculum of the university— 
though it may be increased and made more favourable (or 
the reverse) by the direction of the curriculum as on student 
clubs, student fashions and the bent of student interest. 
On this matter, different critics will have different opinions. 
But one who has lived and worked in three different uni- 
versities since the year 1893 cannot but record his opinion 
that students generally (not only students of economics, 
but also history students, classical students, mathematical 
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students and, indeed, a// sorts of students) have a true 
and teal interest in the affairs of the outside world; 
have a true and real sympathy with other sorts and conditions 
of men—not only in their own country, but also outside it ; 
and are ready, when they can seize the chance, to explore the 
affairs of the outside world for themselves and to gain actual 
experience of them. The modern university is not the place 
of a cloistered life. It may even be said that it is not as much 
cloistered as, in the interest of learning and study, it ought 
to be. 

Still, however much undergraduates may discuss the 
affairs of the outside world in their clubs, or wander out into 
it in their vacations, their opportunities are but brief, and their 
observation cannot be very searching. Some recruitment for 
the administrative class might well be made from men and 
women of an older growth, who, after completing their 
university course, have spent some years in social work and 
social service, or in a course of social study mixed with 
social work (such as is provided by some of our universities, 
and notably by the university of Liverpool), or in some field 
of practical experience in some business or profession. It is 
possible to imagine an alternative form of competition, with 
a higher age limit (say from the age of 24 to that of 28), for 
persons who could produce a record of such work, or study, 
or experience; it is possible to imagine an alternative form 
of examination, in which the oral interview might be longer 
and more searching, the papers might be different and non- 
specialised, and (conceivably but perhaps improbably) some 
written account of investigations or surveys might even 
be allowed to count. The universities have a technique of 
testing what is called post-graduate work. The Civil Service 
Commission could readily elaborate a similar technique ; 
and they could afford, at any rate experimentally, to allocate 
some proportion of the places filled by competition to can- 
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didates of the post-graduate type. There would, of course, 
atise questions of the initial grading, the subsequent course 
of promotion, and the ultimate pensions of recruits who 
entered at a later age; but such questions could be solved. 
Ultimately, if the alternative system of post-graduate entry 
commended itself in experience, it might be possible to select 
freely the best men from the two parallel examinations, 
without assigning a fixed proportion of places to either. That 
may seem a difficult and dubious proposition; but the experi- 
ence of the universities shows that propositions no less difficult 
can be faced, and faced successfully. 

There would be a number of advantages in such an 
alternative examination. The state would gain by enjoying 
a greater range of choice, and by securing what might prove 
to be a material specially suitable to the new developments 
of its work. The type of student who does not wish to rush 
into immediate occupation as soon as he has taken his degree, 
but to acquire further experience and larger qualifications, 
would be recognised. (One reflects, for example, on the 
Commonwealth Fund Fellows, who have spent two years 
in the U.S.A.; but they are only one specimen.) Women 
candidates, in particular, might benefit. It is only a very 
small proportion of women students who succeed in the 
present open competition: indeed very few compete. On 
the alternative system here suggested it is possible, and 
indeed probable, that a much larger proportion of women 
would be candidates. Women have a genius and a capacity 
for social work and service. The alternative form of com- 
petition would give them a chance of showing that genius 
and that capacity. It might give them a new incentive to 
compete for entry into the administrative service of the state, 
in which their gifts and their presence are needed. 

Thete is one consideration, apparently irrelevant but 
really germane, which may be added at this point. If, as has 
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here been argued, the departments of government need the 
services of men and women with genuine social experience for 
the proper discharge of their present functions, it is only fair 
to add that the members of the administrative staffs of these 
departments cannot be expected to supply the whole of the 
social experience which is needed. Social experience must be 
brought into the service by them ; but it must also be brought 
to them when they are in the service. This is the function of 
consultative committees, attached to the various departments, 
and representing the world outside which is particularly 
interested, and particularly versed, in the type of work belong- 
ing to the scope of the several departments. Some experience 
of the work of the consultative committee of the Board of 
Education, during which it prepared what is nowadays called 
“the Hadow Report,” suggests the value of a general system 
of consultative committees, applied to each and every depart- 
ment. If, as it is stated in the definition of 1920, the duties 
of the administrative group are “ those concerned with the for- 
mation of policy,” a consultative committee may well be of 
singular service to it in the discharge of those duties. The 
reference on which the Hadow Report is based was suggested 
by the committee itself, and readily accepted by the Minister 
and his permanent officials. The policy formed and sub- 
mitted by the committee has definitely proved its value in the 
ten years which have elapsed since 1926. 
IV. 

There remains for consideration the theme of the train- 
ing of recruits after they have entered the service. Various 
methods are possible. One is the method of “ tutorial” 
training of the new officer by a senior officer, who seeks to 
acquaint him with the work and the duties primarily of his 
particular branch, but secondarily also of the office at large. 
Another is the method of field-work, practised in some of the 
offices (the Ministry of Labour, the Colonial and the Domin- 
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ions Office, and, mote especially, the Post Office), under which 
the new recruit is trained not only at headquarters, but also in 
the actual field of the operations of his office. A third method, 
not yet developed, would add to “ tutorial” training and to 
field-work a further and more general training designed to 
give both a knowledge of the activities and policies of the 
various departments of the government in their connections 
and inter-relations, and a grasp of the fundamental principles 
of the science (if it may properly be called a science) of 
public administration. 

These are matters on which an outsider will be mainly 
silent, and, if he speaks at all, will only speak with a tentative 
and disarming caution. Our American critics, accustomed to 
the profession and practice of a science of public administra- 
tion in their own universities, and remarking its lack in ours, 
will tell us that the Treasury, faute de mieux, ought to erect a 
training college for civil servants, in which this science 
should be inculcated by lectures and assignments of text 
books. Most of us will murmur to ourselves, Di meliora ; 
but after that murmur we may go on to admit that, whether 
by the Treasury or by some combination of departments, 
ot by the universities, something of the sort, in some sort 
of way, might well be attempted. More important than that, 
however, and more congruous with the whole line of the 
argument of this paper, is the matter of field-work. If the 
officials who are recruited by the great “ departments of the 
interior ” are to get down to the roots of the problems with 
which they will be called upon to deal, there is nothing which 
would seem to be more imperatively needed than experience 
in the field. The Post Office is unique, or at any rate excep- 
tional, in the provision which it has recently made for the 
field training of its officers. It is natural, though it may also 
be erroneous, to connect the recent remarkable advance of 
the Post Office—its readiness to make new experiments, 
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and its responsiveness to social needs—with this provision. 
The more field training is extended through all the depart- 
ments of the interior, the greater is likely to be their alertness 
and their efficiency. There ate many ways in which such 
training can be attempted. The departments which have 
provincial offices can send their recruits for a period of service 
and experience in those offices. The departments which 
maintain a staff of inspectors, such as the Ministry of Health 
and the Board of Education, can attempt some interchange 
between the inspectorate and the administrative staffs. It is 
even possible to imagine some interchange between the 
central administrative staff and the administrative staffs of 
some of our larger cities and counties—or, at any rate, some 
system by which members of the central administrative staff 
are temporarily seconded for the purpose of gaining 
experience of the work of local authorities. 

No doubt there are difficulties which stand in the way of 
such measutes. They may involve some increase of staff, 
which is always a bug-bear to the taxpayer: they may also 
involve some dislocation of administrative routine, and some 
postponement of the time at which the recruit becomes 
familiar with his actual duties and efficient in their immediate 
performance. But it would seem, at any rate to an outsider, 
that the price might well be paid. Just as there is an argu- 
ment for a later recruitment of some of the members of the 
administrative staff, in order that Government may secure 
the services of men and women who have already gained a 
larger social experience, so there is also an argument for 
giving an opportunity to those who have been recruited 
eatly to gain similar experience in their initial years. Not 
that the opportunity of field-work can, or should, be con- 
fined to one class of recruits. It will be needed, in some 
measure, by all alike. But it will be particularly needed, in 
gteater measure and for a longer time, by those who come 
straight to the public service from their undergraduate course. 
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THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


By Haroip NICoLson 


I 

” IPLOMACY,” wrote Sir Ernest Satow, “ is 

the application of intelligence and tact to the 

conduct of official relations between the Govern- 

ments of independent States.” How comes it 
that this definition, adequate though it was when written, 
strikes us today as but a nonchalant evasion of those 
professional duties which modern democracy demands from 
its Foreign Service? Was it merely the catastrophe of the 
war which forced modern democracy to insist that diplomacy 
should become both more representative and more efficient ? 
Did the errors of the post-war petiod (which incidentally 
were due to the politician rather than to the diplomatist) 
suddenly arouse public opinion to a greater awareness of 
foreign policy and the methods by which that policy is 
executed ? Or is the present discontent with the functioning 
of our Foreign Service an endemic rather than an epidemic 
affliction, a mere continuance in a long process of adjustment 
between the sovereign and his servants? Such are the 
questions which suggest themselves at the outset of our 
enquiry. Nor, even as rhetorical questions, are they wholly 
otiosé. For in fact that confusion of thought which arises 
from such phrases as “ Old and New Diplomacy,” “ Open 
versus Secret Diplomacy” is perpetuated largely owing to 
the fact that such questions remain unanswered. There are 
thus many people who believe that some sudden gulf sunders 
the conception of diplomacy as it existed before or after the 
war, and that President Wilson was able to impose upon the 
world an ethical conception, not merely different from, but 
actually opposed to, the political conception of diplomacy 
which existed in pre-war Europe. No such sudden conversion 
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did in fact take place. The whole history of diplomacy, as 
of the Foreign Service, shows that in this country at least 
there has been a continuous if slow progress towards greater 
representation and greater efficiency. Nor is it possible to 
discuss the present or the future without examining how that 
progress has developed in the last hundred years. 


II 

It must be remembered in the first place that the British 
Foreign Service is of comparatively recent growth, and that 
no recognised diplomatic profession existed in Great Britain 
until after the Congress of Vienna. “ When I entered the 
service,” rematked Stratford de Redcliffe, “‘ there was, so 
to speak, no such thing at all.” True it was, of course, that 
the old dual Secretariates—the Northern and Southern 
Departments of the eighteenth century—were not entirely 
unstaffed. Pitt had two Under Secretaries and nine clerks 
attached to his office. Yet these officials did not deal 
exclusively with foreign affairs, but dabbled in what we should 
now call Home Office questions or even in the affairs of 
Ireland. Even when in 1782 the Northern Department 
became the “ Foreign Department ” under the exciting rule 
of Charles James Fox no special staff was created. It was not 
till 1790, when the Foreign Department moved from the 
Whitehall Cockpit to Downing Street, that the rudiments of 
a Foreign Office staff were evolved. In those congested 
quarters—‘a thorough picture of disorder, penury and 
meanness ”—a Permanent Under Secretary was housed with 
a salary of £1,500 a year, assisted by a chief clerk, two senior 
clerks, nine junior clerks, a Latin Secretary, and a “‘ Decipherer 
of Letters” who drew what seems a disproportionate salary 
of £500 a year. This staff was increased in 1822 and at the 
same time some rudimentary provision was made for a 
diplomatic service of paid officials. 
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Until then it had been the custom of Ambassadors to 
recruit their staff from among the more elegant of their 
nephews or the more ambitious of the young men about town. 
These gilded youths were, it is true, housed at the expense 
of the Ambassador, formed part of his “ household” or 
“family,” fed at his table, and were occasionally granted 
expense allowances from the Ambassador’s private purse. 
Obviously such a system was highly invidious, expensive 
and inefficient. It was not till 1822 however that any serious 
attempt was made to create a salaried service responsible, not 
to the person of the Ambassador, but to the state itself. It 
should be noted however that the personal connection, and 
indeed much of the original theory, remained until quite 
recently. In the first place the idea persisted that the members 
of an Ambassador’s staff or “‘ family ” should be of the same 
class as himself. In the second place it was for long (until 
1919 to be exact) assumed that so great was the privilege, so 
vast the opportunity, accorded to a young man by being 
attached to an Embassy or Legation that the state was, at 
first, under no obligation to pay him a salary. Even in 
Victorian times it was quite usual for an attaché to work 
without pay and on a purely voluntary basis for the first 
sixteen years of his service. So late as 1918 a young man 
entering the Diplomatic Service was obliged to guarantee 
that for the first two years he would support himself, at a 
rate of not less than {400 a year, entirely on his own 
resources. Even in the later stages of his career his pay 
was wholly inadequate. In the year 1918, when I was 
myself doing responsible work at the Paris Peace Conference 
the amount of salary which I received from the Government 
was (when income tax had been deducted) no more than 
£86 a year. Thus one of the most important reforms 
introduced, in pursuance of the recommendations of the 
Macdonnell Committee of 1914, was that of a general raising 
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of all salaries. This reform became effective in 1920 and, by 
its abolition of the former property qualification, went far to 
place the Foreign Service upon a more democratic basis. 

A similar process of democratisation can be traced in the 
actual conditions of entry and recruitment for the Foreign 
Service. Originally a nomination as an attaché rested entirely 
in the hands of the Secretary of State, nor was any qualifying 
test demanded beyond a two months’ probation in the 
Foreign Department. It was not till 1856 that Lord Clarendon 
introduced a qualifying entrance examination with a high 
standard for French and hand-writing. A competitive, rather 
than a qualifying, examination was subsequently imposed by 
Lord Granville. A Select Committee in 1871 recommended 
that an Oxford or Cambridge degree should exempt a 
candidate from any test other than a hand-writing test and 
that the probation period of an attaché should be reduced 
from four to two years. This recommendation was at the 
time ignored and similar opposition was shown (by the 
Treasury rather than by the Foreign Office itself) to the 
recommendation of the Ridley Committee of 1890 urging 
even at that early date that all income qualifications should 
be abolished. In 1905 Lord Lansdowne decreed that 
candidates for the Diplomatic Service or the Foreign Office 
should take the ordinary Civil Service Examination plus a 
high qualifying standard in French and German. In 1907 
Sit Edward Grey entrusted the “ vetting ” of candidates for 
nomination (a task which had until then been vested in 
himself acting through his Private Secretaries) to a “ Selection 
Board ” on which outside bodies should have representation. 
And in July, 1918, Lord Robert Cecil had the, to him, 
extreme pleasure of announcing to the House of Commons 
that the two services were in future to be fused into one 
service, to be known as “ The Foreign Service ” and that the 
old property qualifications were to be abolished. 
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So much for the main landmarks in that slow process by 
which the Foreign Service has been rendered more repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign People. It remains to examine, 
under this heading, how far the caste system still remains in 
the Service, how far it should remain, and what prospects 
there are of it being wholly abolished. 


Ii 

The considerations which underlay Lord Lansdowne’s 
reform of 1905, by which the examination for the Foreign 
Office and the Diplomatic Service was fused with that of the 
general Civil Service, do not appear from the documents 
which record that alteration. Lord Lansdowne’s real motives 
in inaugurating this reform were rather to secure greater 
efficiency than to ensure greater representation. The point is 
of some interest since it has a bearing upon future reform. 
I shall thus deal with it in some detail. 

Under the Clarendon system a candidate for either of the 
two branches of the Foreign Service had first to obtain a 
nomination from the Secretary of State. He had then to 
pass a qualifying examination and was thereafter admitted 
as an attaché or “on probation.” ‘This system had certain 
merits. In the first place the Secretary of State, before 
granting a nomination, took pains to ascertain whether the 
youth in question was really suitable for a diplomatic career. 
The frame of mind in which he approached the problem was 
not one of ill-considered nepotism or patronage, but akin 
tather to the attitude of the Colonel of a crack regiment 
selecting subalterns. He had the interests of the service itself 
primarily at heart. The qualifying examination was not, 
except in regard to foreign languages, a very serious ordeal, 
whereas the probation period was exacting and effective. 
Only a small proportion of the probationary attachés were 
gtanted commissions and it was thus possible, without 
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offence, to exclude many young men who, in actual practice, 
had proved unfitted to that particular career. It was from 
such a harvest that was garnered the great Chateau vintages 
of the later Victorian epoch, those excellent Ambassadors of 
1880 to 1910. 

Lord Granville’s introduction of the competitive system 
was not in fact an improvement on the former method. 
The nomination standard remained, but the examination 
was stiffened in a most ill-considered manner. The standard 
in French, German, Italian, Spanish and, above all, geography, 
was exacting to a degree. It became essential for candidates 
on leaving school to spend some four years in foreign 
countries interspersed with cramming geography at Scoones’. 
The product of this wholly unintelligent system was not the 
sott of product which the state desired. It furnished a crop 
of young men who from the age of seventeen or eighteen 
had spent their time in foreign pensions and who had thereby 
acquired a mastery of foreign languages but little knowledge 
of anything else. In insisting upon the general Civil Service 
standard, and in raising the age limit to twenty-two, 
Lord Lansdowne was catering for an entirely different type 
of young man. From 1906 onwards it became difficult for 
any man to enter the service unless he had obtained a good 
honours’ degree at the University, fortified by one or two 
subsequent years abroad. From that moment a far more 
national, and far less international, type of person was 
produced. 

In recent years, indeed, the standard has become a trifle 
too exclusive. With increasing competition, it has become 
almost impossible for any young man who has not obtained 
first-class honours to hope for success. A complaint has 
thus arisen that the Foreign Service is over-intellectualised 
and schemes ate on foot to reduce the age limit and slightly 
to lower the qualifying standard in languages. 
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The problem of nomination still remains. A candidate 
who wishes to enter the Foreign Service is still obliged to 
appear before a Selection Board before he can even enter 
the examination. This Board is not, as some believe, com- 
posed exclusively of elderly officials of the Foreign Office ; 
it is fortified by Members of Parliament from all parties, by 
a representative of the Civil Service Commission, and by 
one representative of the fighting services. Nor are its 
decisions guided purely by social considerations. Social 
status is certainly taken into account, and of recent years 
many young men have been rejected for excessive elegance, 
and many young men for excessive lack of elegance. The 
Board aims at striking a happy mean. But in principle they 
take no account of birth, accent, education or income ; they 
are supposed to consider only character and suitability. 

Is that principle maintained in practice ? In so far as the 
decisions of the Board are concerned, I should answer that 
question in the affirmative. Yet the very existence of the 
Board, the ordeal of such an examination, does in fact deter 
many young men from submitting their candidature from 
fear of such social disqualification. So long as the Board 
exists, the theory will (and not without cause) persist that 
no person can hope for nomination unless he has been 
educated at a good public school and unless he possesses 
some social qualifications. 

This brings me to a further consideration, namely, “ Are 
such social qualifications necessary to an efficient Foreign 
Service?” In pre-war days a certain level of social elegance 
was in fact essential. It was, for instance, of distinct dis- 
advantage to an Ambassador at such places as Vienna, 
Petersburg, Berlin, Rome and even Paris to have upon his 
staff secretaries or attachés who were socially incompetent 
ot ctude. The important people in those capitals were either 
members of, or sensitive to, a social caste. Special social 
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glamour was always expected of a British Embassy and of 
British attachés. Theré¢ is no use denying the fact that it 
was more useful to an Ambassador if one of his secretaries 
played bridge with Iswolsky or tennis with Berchtold than 
if he knew the sub-editor of the Novoe Vremya or Dr. Auer 
of the Social Democratic group. It will be contended that 
such snobbish considerations cannot apply today. I do not 
wholly support that contention. Yet I can qualify it in 
certain ways. 

In the pre-war period it was observable that a secretary 
who came from the more exclusive sections of British society 
was not of very much social value abroad. He was apt to 
be bored by the social conventions of foreign capitals and 
to retire into his own rooms where he would read Henri de 
Regnier or Barrés in a dressing gown. The type of man 
who took real trouble to go to tea parties was the type of 
man who, in Mayfair, would not be asked to tea parties. 
The outstanding social successes achieved by British attachés 
in foreign capitals were achieved generally by men who were 
regarded by their patrician colleagues as slightly second-rate. 

On the other hand it must be admitted that in foreign 
capitals, even in the Washington and Moscow of today, a 
certain prestige does still attach to Savile Row. Commissars 
and Senators may laugh at such things, but in fact they are 
slightly offended if a Secretary of the British Embassy fails 
to live up to type. It would be inaccurate to contend that 
social considerations play no part in modern diplomacy; I 
believe that they still do and above all in so far as regards 
our own Diplomatic Service. The problem is really of 
another nature. It is this. “ Does the advantage of retaining 
the public-school type in the Foreign Service outweight the 
disadvantage of such retention diminishing confidence at 
home?” Is it worth, in other words, impressing foreigners 
by a system which diminishes the confidence of the British 
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electorate ? I do not think so, and my solution of the riddle 
lies in the fusion of the Foreign Service with the Consular 
Service which I suggest at the end of this article. 


IV 

The above account of the gradual democratisation of the 
Foreign Service suggests that with the abolition of the 
income and the nomination tests the Service could be rendered 
as “ open,” let us say, as the Post Office. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Foreign Service in these days 
attracts the best minds in the country, and that the present 
exacting standard of the examination excludes all those who 
have been unable, either by scholarships or wealth, to afford 
a full university education plus at least one year abroad 
learning foreign languages. This, in itself, constitutes a sieve 
through which only the rich can easily pass. 

Yet it is not democratisation alone which the Foreign 
Service needs, it is also modernisation and rationalisation ; 
not only should the Service become more representative of 
the sovereign people, but it should also correspond more 
effectively to modern needs. I shall approach this aspect of 
my discussion under two headings, namely, The Foreign 
Service and Public Opinion and The Foreign Service 
and Commerce. 

It will generally be admitted that the disadvantage of 
democratic control over foreign policy is that it leads to 
slowness and irresponsibility. There is always a time-lag 
between the thoughts of the statesman or diplomatist and 
the moment when those thoughts are accepted by public 
opinion. There is also a tendency for a democracy to 
repudiate engagements into which it has entered. For 
instance, it took many years before the British public came 
to agree with the realisation of the Treasury and the Foreign 
Office that the whole Reparation scheme was economically 
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impracticable. During that interval both those Departments 
of State were accused by public opinion of being “ pro- 
German.” Consider again the irresponsible attitude adopted 
by public opinion towards the Locarno Treaties. The 
British public ignored the fact that these Treaties had been 
openly negotiated, had been ratified by. both Houses of 
Parliament, and had at the time of their conclusion been 
universally welcomed. The moment that these Treaties 
came to entail some obligation on the part of their signatories, 
the British public were anxious to disavow them. It never 
seemed to occur to them that you cannot control policy 
without assuming responsibility, or that a collective breach 
of faith would be committed by the disavowal of Treaties 
publicly entered into and ratified. 

Clearly this time-lag places democratic diplomacy at a 
grave disadvantage in dealing with autocracies, even as the 
unreliability of democratic good-faith depreciates the value 
of international contract. Any expansion or reform of the 
Foreign Service must take account of these two disadvantages 
and endeavour, both for purposes of representation and 
efficiency, to mitigate them. How is this to be done ? 

I have already suggested that the present caste-system 
diminishes public confidence and should thus, whatever its 
other advantages, be abolished. Much can and has been 
done by education and publicity to render our democracy 
more alert and responsible in regard to foreign affairs. An 
important lesson to inculcate is that of the distinction between 
foreign policy and “ diplomacy ” or the methods by which 
that policy is exercised. Were the public once to become 
assured that policy would never be secret—in the sense that 
the country could never be committed without their know- 
ledge and consent to a course of action liable to lead either 
to war or to the breaking of a pledge—then they might be 
more ready to leave the execution of that policy to con- 
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fidential handling by experts. It is this problem of public 
education which must thus be envisaged. 

The critics of the Foreign Office do not always understand 
the difficulty of finding a reasonable basis for the relations 
between the Department and the Press. The principle adopted 
in Downing Street is to avoid following the example of 
foreign Ministries and having “favourites” among the various 
newspapers. The Foreign Office, within obvious limits, try 
to give the same information to all the newspapers irrespectve 
of party or attitude. This system has many advantages, but 
it has this disadvantage that the news put out by the Foreign 
Office, in that it is reduced to the lowest common factor, is 
scarcely news at all. The more popular newspapers tend 
therefore to ignore the Foreign Office completely and to 
obtain from minor Embassies or Legations items of coloured 
information which, although less accurate, are more 
sensational. 

For the purposes of public education I should therefore 
wish to see an extension of a practice, adopted with great 
success in regatd to the American Debt, of publishing from 
time to time the text of Notes or Memoranda setting out the 
British point of view. Such publication would not merely 
provide the public with considered information, but would 
show them with what lucidity and calm the Foreign Office 
approach the problems with which they have to deal. 
Confidence, by such methods, would be enhanced. 


V 
A further area of expansion and improvement is that of 
Commercial services and information. Great progress has 
been made during the last few years in bringing the Foreign 
Service into closer contact with commercial interests. So 
long as this tendency develops on the lines of justifiable 
support for reputable commercial enterprises, and of the 
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provision of full trade statistics and information, nothing but 
good will result. The institution by the British Government 
of the Directorate of Overseas Trade, as the analogous 
creation by the United States Government of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, are important steps in a 
right direction. On the other hand a tendency has arisen in 
certain states to expect from their representatives abroad a 
greater measure of commercial activity and intervention than 
is consonant either with their political interests or with the 
maintenance of harmonious relations with other competing 
countries. 

The international status acquired since 1918 by the 
British self-governing Dominions creates another problem 
which, in any schemes for the reform of the Foreign Service, 
will have to be taken carefully into account. This issue has 
not as yet been dealt with in a very uniform or careful 
manner. Some progress has been made, especially in 
Australia, in providing the Dominion prime ministers with 
the nucleus of a trained diplomatic staff. It would be an 
excellent thing if young men from the Dominions could be 
more regularly attached to the Foreign Office and leading 
Embassies. Already the Dominion Legations abroad are 
ptoviding valuable experience. Yet for all essential purposes 
of Imperial co-ordination the main channels of discussion 
and information are the High Commissioners in London, 
who are not in every case fully competent fot such specialised 
duties. This problem is one, however, which is settling itself. 
Already the Dominion of Canada has the nucleus of a gifted 
and trained staff of diplomatic experts. Other Dominions 
will follow suit. It may confidently be predicted that within 
a few years an almost perfected system of Commonwealth 
diplomacy will have been achieved. 

The innovations introduced into the actual practice of 
diplomacy since the war have not been successful and are 
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now slightly discredited. People are beginning to find that 
diplomacy essentially is the art of negotiating and signing 
documents in a ratifiable and dependable form. There is 
a tendency also, both in Great Britain and the United States, 
to distrust the amateur diplomatist and to revert to the older 
method of negotiation through professional Ambassadors 
acting under instructions from their Governments. The 
increased facilities for communication may well modify but 
will certainly not diminish the value of experience and 
personality in diplomatic representatives abroad; and the 
appointment to important Embassies of men devoid of 
ptofessional experience is not a practice which, as the United 
States Government have discovered, always contributes to 
efficiency. Equally dangerous is the system of diplomacy by 
Conference, which has, since 1915, become so frequent a 
feature of international intercourse. If the Concert of Europe 
is ever re-established it will be found that these dramatic 
meetings will be abandoned and that personal contact 
between Foreign Ministers (a practice which, if not exagger- 
ated, is sometimes useful) will be maintained at the periodic 
meetings of the Council and Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 
VI 

In what directions, therefore, should the Foreign Service 
be improved ? There can be no question but that in integrity, 
in public spirit, and in general level of intelligence the British 
Foreign Service is second to none. Were it still further 
democratized it would acquire that’ full public confidence 
which its great merits deserve. But in rendering it more 
representative cannot we also render it even more efficient 
than it is? I think a great improvement could be effected by 
reforms effected in regard to promotion and personnel. 

I am no fanatical advocate of promotion by merit versus 
promotion by seniority. How is permanent, as distinct from 
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occasional, merit to be assessed? . How are we to make 
certain that promotion by merit only would not lead to that 
scramble for self-advancement which discredits and disables 
the Foreign Services of so many continental countries ? 
Moreover, it is always possible to reward the meritorious, 
not by actualtadvancement, but by increasing the respon- 
sibility and interest of their work. On the other hand there 
is no doubt that promotion by seniority, if effected upon a 
rigorous queue system, does lead to discouragement and 
lassitude in the middle stages. A certain stagnation seems to 
descend upon the men of the Counsellor or junior Minister 
rank and all too often those who retain their energy are apt 
at that phase in their career to resign from the service, 
whereas those who remain are frequently tired and dis- 
illusioned men. It is a question, not so much of increased 
promotion or salary, as of increased opportunities. 

The comparative immovability of the Civil Servant, 
admirable as the principle is, tends in the Foreign Service to 
maintain a type who “ stays on doing nothing.” Such people 
concentrate rather on the avoidance of mistakes than on the 
furtherance of the national interest. They aim only at a soft 
Legation and an eventual pension. They take no risks and 
their very presence is both a bar and a bad example to the 
energy of others. 

I see but only one solution to these problems, and that is 
the fusion of the Foreign Service with the Consular Service. 
I am well aware that such fusion would create grave fiscal 
disputes with the Treasury and would in some respects injure 
vested interests. At the same time it would provide great 
advantages. It would, in the first place, democratize the 
Service by removing that foolish class-barrier between the 
Diplomatic and the Consular establishment. It would 
increase opportunity for the young, since any bright youth 
would learn and do more as Vice Consul at Konia or Aleppo 
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than as third secretary in Brussels. It would provide con- 
venient dumping grounds for the ineffectual elderly 
diplomatist who could be offered the alternatives of the 
Algiers Consulate General or retirement. It would relieve 
the congestion which stultifiies both services. It would 
attract to the Consular Service an even better type of man. 
And it would increase the supply of ability without lessening 
the demand. 

I am aware, of course, that under any such fusion a 
service would be created so large that all personal contact 
would be lost. A young man might be sent to Diisseldorf 
and have no chance for years of making himself felt. This 
disadvantage could be surmounted by a device which would 
in itself constitute a valuable innovation. A Staff College 
could be created on the analogy of Camberley in which 
diplomatists and consular officers of a certain seniority would 
undergo a course of training in finance and economics, 
thereby increasing their knowledge and utility. The entrance 
into and exit from this College would be subject to a severe 
competitive examination and only those who had passed 
through the College would, in general circumstances, be 
eligible for the higher appointments. Such a scheme would, 
I well know, be warmly welcomed by the existing members 
both of the Foreign Service itself and of the Consular 
Services. It is only upon lines such as these that the 
maximum of representation could be combined with the 
maximum of efficiency. 




















THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT CIVIL 
SERVICE 


By Str Ernest SIMon 


HE Hadow report, published in 1934, dealt fully 

with the “ qualifications, recruitment, training and 

promotion of local government officers.” It is an 

admirable report, and an invaluable guide to those 
wishing to study the problems of the local government 
civil service. It is much to be regretted that no action has 
yet been taken to implement any of its important recom- 
mendations. 

In view of the existence of this authoritative and recent 
report, there would be no advantage in attempting to cover 
the whole of the problems of the local government civil 
service in this article. I propose therefore, to use the space 
available for the discussion of one vital aspect of the problem, 
the position and qualifications of the head officials. I am 
firmly convinced that the future of local government depends 
more than anything else on this one factor: if the right men 
are appointed to the chief posts and given proper support 
and responsibility, it may be taken as a certainty that the 
city will be well governed ; if, on the other hand, the chief 
officials are not men of the right personality and qualifications, 
no other reforms in connection with the appointment, train- 
ing, promotion, etc., of the remaining staff will save the city 
from disaster. 

I propose to discuss this problem from the point of view 
of my own experience as a member of the Manchester City 
Council, and as director for many years of various private 
companies. I shall, therefore, confine myself to the problem 
of the large county borough ; the conclusions will, I think, 
to a considerable extent, be applicable to the civil service in 
other forms of local government. 
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In the first place, it must be remembered that almost the 
whole of the work of the City Council is carried out by com- 
mittees, each of which deals with a particular section of the 
work. Each committee has a chief official, with the necessary 
staff under him. The official is, or should be, responsible for 
advising the committee on the whole range of its work, 
from the widest questions of policy down to the smallest 
details ; the committee then takes its decisions, paying as much 
or as little regard to the advice as it chooses, and the official 
should then be responsible for the execution of the committee’s 
decisions, though the members of the committee may, if they 
desire, take an active part in the execution of some of the 
work. 

This organisation and division of responsibility is exactly 
the same as in the normal limited company carrying on any 
business, where the directors and the general manager cor- 
respond to the committee and the head official. The chair- 
man may in either case take over a part of the duties of the 
head official. But the essential tasks of the committee are to 
appoint the official, to settle policy, to supervise its execution, 
and then to interpret and defend the policy to the public. 
Given the right type of committee members, and the right 
head official, experience shows this to be the best possible 
organisation. 

The qualifications and experience needed to control the 
work of different committees vary over a wide range. Let us 
therefore consider them in the case of a few typical committees. 


THE EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
The director of education? in a large town has a job of the 
utmost interest and importance. In Manchester he is respon- 
sible for the education of over 100,000 children in the ele- 
1 The present town clerk, medical officer of health and director of education were 


none of them appointed when I left the Council. Nothing in this article in any way 
relates to individual officials of the Manchester City Council. 
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mentary schools and 30,000 students in secondary schools and 
institutions for further education; for the buildings and 
equipment of some 250 schools and other establishments ; 
for the appointment and control of over 4,000 teachers and 
for a budget of over £1? millions a year; for the control of 
a considerable business undertaking in the matter of organis- 
ing and purchasing supplies from pianos to pins and the hun- 
dred and one materials required in the schools, foodstuffs 
and their cooking to feed some 10,000 children every school 
day, the making of contracts of a wide variety from the 
erection of new schools to the washing of towels. It is an 
immense administrative task. And in addition he has real 
responsibility for the quality of the education given to all 
these children and young people; he must study the whole 
of education up to the end of the secondary school, and be- 
yond. In fact, the position is one of fascinating interest, 
offering the fullest scope to all the qualities of intellect and 
character of the highest type of administrator. 


For the appointment of a director it is usual today to insist 
on three qualifications : 


(a) experience in teaching ; preferably both in elementary 
and secondary schools. 


(d) experience in administration in an education depart- 
ment. 

(c) a university degree. This is interesting and important 
since it is the only administrative post in local govern- 
ment for which a university degree is generally held 
to be necessary, apart from the cases where a profes- 
sional qualification, which can only be obtained 
through a university, is required (e.g. medical officer 
of health). 

We believe these to be the right qualifications for the 

position, with one proviso: the university degree should 
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not be too tigidly insisted on. There are many aspects of 
administrative ability which cannot be taught in the university 
and must be partly inborn and partly learnt by actual experi- 
ence. An exceptional man who has missed the university 
may have so educated himself as to make a first-class 
director of education. 


Educational administration is beginning to be recognised 
as a desirable career for university graduates. The graduate 
takes his fourth year in a training department, then about a 
year each teaching in an elementary and a secondary school, 
then applies for some post in an education department, either 
in the office or as an inspector. He next endeavours to get 
experience in various aspects of educational administration, 
and probably in various towns; and hopes ultimately to 
become a director. 


It seems likely that in future most directors will be 
appointed from among men of this type. In fact, these men 
are gradually forming something like an administrative class 
of education officers, roughly equivalent to the administrative 
class of the national civil service. 


The salaries rise to about £2,000 in a large town, the 
scale is probably lower than the national civil service ; much 
higher than in most forms of teaching, on the whole, perhaps 
higher than in academic life. The work is intensely interest- 
ing and important. The only drawback is that the director 
may have to work under an incompetent, perhaps jealous, 
perhaps suspicious or bullying, committee. But this is 
relatively rare ; in any case a man should not go into municipal 
administration unless he is fairly tough, and ready to stand 
up to a difficult or unpleasant chairman. But taken all in all, 
the work is attractive, and adequately paid. The class of 
applicant is steadily improving ; and it seems likely that a 
really good service will emerge. 
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THE Pusitic HEALTH COMMITTEE 

The head official of the Public Health Committee has a 
task as important, as interesting, and at least as varied as that 
of the director of education; a task requiring the highest 
administrative qualities. How is he selected ? 

The medical officer of health, who has certain statutory 
duties, must by statute be a qualified doctor. Generally, 
local authorities also insist on a D.P.H. (Diploma in Public 
Health). And the medical officer of health is, I believe, 
invariably the administrative head of the Public Health 
Department. This means that the head administrator spends 
six years at the university studying medicine. Then another 
two or three years getting hospital experience, and his D.P.H. 
Then he gets a public health job, and begins to get adminis- 
trative experience ; but still probably does a good deal of 
medical work, and may continue to do so for many years. 

Now neither medical training nor medical experience, 
apart from general mental training for what it may be worth, 
give any of the kinds of knowledge or skill or experience 
needed for administration. At the age of 30 the young 
doctor in the public health service is quite inexperienced 
and uneducated as an administrator. His whole training, and 
probably his interests, lie in a different direction ; he has al- 
most certainly become largely set in his habits, interests, and 
outlook. Surely he is much less likely to become a competent 
administrator than a man who has made administration his 
aim and interest from the age of 18, and has spent much the 
gteater part of his time and energy in acquiring the right 
knowledge and experience. 

One further point: able young men, with scholarships 
and doctorates, are choosing the career of educational 
administration, and devoting themselves wholeheartedly to 
it. There are hardly any scholarships to the universities for 
medicine ; its study is therefore confined to the few who have 
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money behind them. Then after graduation, the best of the 
medicals are said to tend to go into consulting work, where 
the rewards may be much greater than in public health. 

It would seem clear, therefore, that to confine the headship 
of a Public Health Committee to a doctor is greatly to limit 
the field of choice, and to insist on training and experience 
definitely unsuitable to administration. This is confirmed 
by the almost universal opinion I have found among com- 
petent judges, that in general public health committees ate 
markedly inferior in the quality of their administration to 
education committees. 

If this be correct, the remedy is clear. The appointment 
of head administrator should be given by the Public Health 
Committee to the best available man with the best adminis- 
trative training. The medical officer of health must, of course, 
carry out his statutory duties, and must be head of the purely 
medical work. But the immense administrative task of con- 
trolling the hospitals, sanatoria, clinics, the infant welfare 
centres and so on, should be entrusted to the best adminis- 
trator. The permanent secretary of the Ministry of Health 
is a layman; the doctors work under him for administrative 
purposes. There is no reason why they should not do the 
same in local government. Such an arrangement, if wisely 
carried out, would set the doctors free to deal with the medical 
work for which they are trained and fitted, and would in most 
cases certainly make the whole work of the department both 
cheaper and more efficient. 


THE TOWN CLERK 
We now come to the weakest spot in English local govern- 
ment: the control of the work of the Council as a whole, 
the provision of leadership on the broad aspects of the govern- 
ment and development of the city. It is true that owing to 
the great variety of functions undertaken by the City Council, 
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most of the work must be done by committees, each of which 
becomes expert on its own particular task. But all the com- 
mittees are contributing to the one great object of governing 
the city in such a way that it shall be a pleasant, convenient, 
healthy and cheap place to live in. However efficient the work 
of the individual committees may be, the result cannot be 
successful unless there is a directing brain at the top constantly 
examining the efficiency and the co-ordination of the work 
of the different committees ; constantly looking ahead and 
studying the big questions of policy. If it is to be well done, 
the responsibility for this work must be definitely laid on a 
small committee, and ultimately on one or two individuals. 

The main weakness of British city government is, I believe, 
due to the fact that there is no statutory provision for effective 
control. This lack of provision for leadership is a feature 
unique to British cities among great business organisations 
of the world. Nearly all foreign cities have powerful leaders 
—Burgomasters, Maires, City Managers, who are held 
responsible for the good government of their city as a whole. 
All governments have a Prime Minister or a “‘ Leader.” All 
govetnment departments have a Minister at their head, under 
him a permanent secretary; the former responsible for 
policy, the latter for its efficient execution. Every private 
business in the world has a recognised and responsible head ; 
big corporations normally have a board with a chairman, 
responsible for policy, and a staff under a general manager, 
to carty out the policy. The principle of defined personal 
responsibility for leadership is universal throughout the world 
in business undertakings, including the committees of our 
City Councils, with one and only one outstanding exception : 
the government of our British cities. 

It is, of course, true that in many cases leadership is im- 
ptovised, in some cases very successfully. This is often done 
through the dominant party ; in London and in Birmingham 
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the party in control takes full responsibility both for policy 
and for efficiency ; in Birmingham, this is done through the 
Conservative party caucus ; in London it is at present done 
through the Labour Party caucus, and the officially recognised 
leader of the Council, Mr. Morrison. In Liverpool there was 
for many years a strong leadership through the personal 
domination of Sit Archibald Salvidge. In other cases, leader- 
ship may be provided through a General Purposes Committee, 
which usually would represent all parties and the principal 
committees: but generally speaking, this method does not 
seem to be effective. In other cases, by sheer personality, 
the Town Clerk has been able to attain such a position that 
his advice has become a dominating influence in the Council. 
The late Sir Robert Fox of Leeds, and Sir Lewis Beard of 
Blackburn, were outstanding examples. 

But this improvisation of leadership is, I believe, the 
exception. In the large majority of cases it may fairly be said 
that there is no effective machinery for central control: the 
Lord Mayor is loaded with ceremonial duties, and is usually 
appointed for a single year only, so that he can never get 
to know his job. As a leader of the business of the Council 
he is almost useless. The town clerk is usually appointed 
primarily as legal adviser ; he has inevitably many other duties 
but few of the responsibilities of a general manager. The 
Finance Committee, with the advice of the City Treasurer, 
is responsible for reporting on all financial proposals of the 
committees, but has nothing to do with general policy. There 
is sometimes a General Purposes Committee, but it rarely 
has any real power. And there is usually nothing else. 

This lack of central control is a most serious weakness ; 
if a committee is inefficient, even if its work is notoriously 
badly done, it is nobody’s business. But even more serious 
is the fact that there is no co-ordination of the work of the 
committees, no central planning. It is nobody’s business 
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to think and plan the good government and development 
of the city as a whole. And therefore this vital work is not 
done; the kind of planning by which the Burgomasters 
have made the German towns what they are has simply not 
been done in England ; because it has been nobody’s busi- 
ness to think about it. 


THE REMEDY 

The remedy is simple: it is only necessary to appoint 
the town clerk as chief official, with the following respon- 
sibilities :— 

(1) to advise the Council on all matters, including policy ; 

(2) to see that all their decisions are carried out, and that 

the whole work of the Council is efficiently performed ; 

(3) to advise on the appointment of the whole of the staff. 

These are responsibilities which should always be given 
to the head official of any business concern, and equally in 
the case of a City Council. They reserve to the City Council 
all decisions ; the town clerk has full responsibility to advise 
on matters of every kind ; he then awaits the decision of the 
Council, and having received it is fully responsible to see 
that it is promptly and effectively carried out. 

The work of a City Council is much more varied than that 
of any ordinary business; the work of the separate com- 
mittees needs such a wide variety of technical knowledge 
that the town clerk cannot attempt to understand it all. He 
will inevitably delegate almost the whole of his authority 
inside the field of work of any single committee to the head 
official of that committee. But he should keep in close 
enough touch to know that the work is being well done. 
And there is an immense amount of co-ordination for which 
he must be directly responsible, as well as the whole of the 
broad problems of advising on the policy of the city 
government. 
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How should the town clerk be trained? He should, of 
course, be the head of the administrative staff of the City 
Council, that is to say, he should be the ablest and most 
experienced administrator on the whole staff of the city. 
Should he be a lawyer ? The practice has grown up of making 
the legal adviser the head official. There has been much 
controversy as to whether this is a suitable qualification or 
not. The Hadow Report states that “ The essential quali- 
fication of the clerk is administrative ability. He should 
be a person of broad and constructive outlook, interested 
in the wider issues of local government, skilled in negotiation 
. . Ansistence on a legal qualification has the disadvantage that 
it excludes from the principal positions in local government 
persons of high administrative ability, whose experience has 
been gained in other work. This disadvantage is, to our mind, 
serious, for high administrative ability is not plentiful. We 
cannot agree, therefore, that a legal qualification should always 
be a condition of appointment as clerk to a local authority, 
particularly to a large local authority.” 

There are two further reasons against confining the head 
post in local government to lawyers: firstly a legal training 
is by no means a specially good one for administration, 
tather the reverse, as it tends to produce a wrong mental 
outlook ; secondly a man can only become a solicitor by an 
apprenticeship costing about £300, so that all who cannot 
afford this are automatically excluded. It is, of course, clear 
that local authorities require competent legal advice, and in 
small authorities it may be desirable, for reasons of economy, 
that a solicitor should be the clerk. In large cities where 
there is full time work for one or more solicitors this argument 
loses its importance. In such cases it seems to us quite clear 
that the best available administrator should be appointed as 
town clerk. It is a very rare thing for a lawyer to be appointed 
managing director of a great company. On the whole, the 
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experience and qualifications of lawyers are not suitable for 
such a post. It is equally clear that they are not suitable for the 
post of head of a local government civil service. The natural 
t field of selection would be a man who had grown up in city 

2dministration, either in the town clerk’s department, or a 
specially good head of any other department. The recent 
appointment by the L.C.C. of their director of education 
to be Clerk to the Council is an example of the right kind of 
appointment of a very experienced and able administrator 
who is not a lawyer; it is generally agreed to have been a 
wise and successful appointment. 


We regard it as of the utmost importance that the habit 
of confining the head administrative position to lawyers 
should be abolished. 


PROFESSIONAL OR ADMINISTRATIVE HEApDs ? 


The custom of appointing men with professional quali- 
fications as heads is widespread among city councils. It applies 
not only to the medical officer of health and town clerk, 
the head official of the Electricity Committee is normally an 
electrical engineer ; equivalent posts are held by gas engineers, 
water engineers, civil engineers (roads and drainage), 
gardeners (parks), surveyors, architects. Each head has his 
own professional qualifications. 


Now it is interesting and curious that in the national 
civil service, the practice as regards the head posts (the 
administrative class) is the exact opposite. Membership is 
recruited by competitive examination from the very ablest 
university graduates ; alternatively to some extent by promo- 
tion from lower grades of administration. But the heads are 
always administrators ; all executive power is in their hands ; 
the professional members, doctors, lawyers, engineers, 
architects, are a/ways under the control of the administrators. 
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Administration is regarded as the most important of all pro- 
fessions. And it must be remembered that our civil service 
is widely held to be the best in the world 


It is possible that our national service lays too much stress 
on the profession of administration. It is possible also that 
the profession of administration may be less important in 
local than in national affairs. But, making all allowances, 
it seems quite clear that our city fathers seriously underrate 
the importance of the art or science of administration. 


During recent years a change has begun. We have shown 
that the director of education is appointed with regard almost 
entirely to his administrative qualities. We have endeavoured 
to show, by considering certain typical cases, that the insist- 
ence on professional qualifications is doing serious harm, 
both in limiting the field of selection and in giving the wrong 
training. We believe it to be of the first importance that 
city councils should change their policy in this matter, and 
should deliberately set to work to build up an administrative 
civil service, selected from among the best men available, 
and trained along the best lines as administrators. 


This conclusion is supported by the authority of the 
Hadow Report, from which we may quote as follows: “It is a 
fair generalisation that in the largest authorities the functions 
of any chief officer of one of the major departments are mainly 
administrative...... The technical qualification is of secondary 
importance......A chief officer who has been trained to look 
all round every question that arises is likely to run a depart- 
ment at substantially less cost than one whose main concern 
has always been with the purely technical issues......Add to 
this the undeniable fact that specialisation is apt to give just 
that bias to the mind which the administrator must always 
be at pains to avoid, and the case against insisting on a 
technical qualification becomes very strong.” 
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University TRAINING FOR PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

The professional heads of the various committees, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, are in many cases drawn from the uni- 
versities, but local administrators, who have no professional 
qualifications, are hardly ever admitted into the service after 
the age of about sixteen. Those of the ablest children who 
continue their education up to the ages of eighteen or twenty- 
two are at present excluded from the administrative local 
government service. This is clearly wrong; as the Hadow 
Report says: “It is a complete contradiction to spend 
money on higher education and to refuse employment to boys 
and gitls who profit by it.” The report continues: “ The 
value of a university education as a preparation for adminis- 
trative work cannot be denied. Advanced study supplies a 
background of knowledge, develops powers of judgment, 
accustoms the student to handling documentary material, 
trains him in the presentation of cases. These are all neces- 
saty qualities in a public office, and make an excellent founda- 
tion on which to build the practice of administration.” They 
conclude: “‘ We recommend that the larger local authorities 
should make arrangements for introducing graduates with no 
technical qualifications into the ordinary staff of the office. 
We think it neither necessary nor desirable that they should 
be placed on a privileged grade. They must, however, have 
a reasonable opportunity of rising to the highest positions 
if they prove suitable.” 

There are, of course, difficulties in fitting these older 
recruits into an existing local government service, just as 
there are in business. How they are to be fitted in, how fair 
Opportunities are to be given to those recruited at all ages, 
are problems of some difficulty, but obviously capable of 
satisfactory solution. 

The London County Council is setting a good example 
by taking on a few university graduates each year (selected 
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from the national civil service examination list) to train for 
administrative posts. It is to be hoped that this admirable 
example will be widely followed among the larger local 
authorities. 

Assuming that recruits for administrative posts are to be 
drawn from the universities, let us consider how far the par- 
ticular course taken at the university is of importance. Is 
it true, as was once widely believed, that any university course 
gives the mind so good an all-round training that it can in 
after life apply itself easily and effectively to any task? Is it 
true that a man who can write good Latin verse has gone 
through such fine “mental gymnastic” that he is almost 
sure to make a good administrator? Or that the scientist 
is sure to reason well in all fields of life ? The national civil 
service is recruited on that principle today; a student of 
classics or mathematics is assumed to be as likely to make 
a good administrator as a student of public administration. 
On the other hand, this doctrine of the “ transfer of training ” 
is decisively rejected in theory by the psychologist, and in 
practice by most of the professions. Nobody suggests that 
archaeology is the best training for a doctor. Admission to 
medical practice depends on passing a number of special 
examinations, all directly bearing on the medical profession 
and involving concentrated work for about six years at a 
university. Only in this way is it held that the student can 
acquire the necessary knowledge and skill to justify him in 
practising as a doctor. 

It is natural to ask whether there are any special kinds of 
knowledge and skill which the administrator requires, which 
cannot be acquired by studying other subjects, but can be 
given by a suitable special course at a university. 

Of course there are. To take one example only: the 
proper use of statistics. The habit of scientific quantitative 
thinking is the essential basis of most wise action in social 
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affairs, and is woefully lacking in many of our local rulers. 
Let us examine a concrete problem—the sort of evidence that 
should be given to show that a proposed slum clearance 
area is unhealthy. One thing that is generally done is this : 
statistics are given showing the infant death rate in the area, 
and comparing it with the rate in some better area. The death 
rate is shown to be, say, 50 per cent. greater in the slum area ; 
and this is offered as evidence that the area should be con- 
demned as unhealthy. 

But to anybody who knows something about the condi- 
tions of life in cities, and also knows the elements of the science 
of statistics, such evidence is quite unscientific and incon- 
clusive. There are all sorts of other factors to be considered, 
which may be far more important than the housing conditions 
in the slum. Take only one of these: poverty. The people 
in the slum are almost always poorer, on the average, than 
those in the better area; and this is likely to be a major factor 
in determining the infant death rate. A man trained in statis- 
tics would at once see this, and would make his comparison 
in such a way as to eliminate the poverty factor. It would, 
of course, be a far more difficult task. He would have to 
ascertain the total income of each family, the number of 
dependents, the rent, and many other factors ; then to grade 
them into classes of varying degrees of poverty ; and finally 
to make a comparison of the average infant death rate among 
the very poor, the less poor, and the other classes he had 
determined. Even this would not give a scientific result till 
it had been further adjusted to allow for overcrowding. 
There are three major factors, statistically measurable, which 
affect the infant death rate in an area: the healthiness of the 
houses as situated in the area, poverty, and overcrowding. 
It is only when the second and third variables have been 
eliminated, that any statistical conclusion can be validly made 
as to the condition of the houses. 
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And yet the astonishing fact remains that it is the general 
custom for medical officers of health to present statistics in 
connection with slum clearance schemes, which ignore poverty 
and overcrowding. What is even more startling is that this 
unsound evidence is as a rule apparently accepted as correct 
by the public, by the Ministry of Health inspector who holds 
the inquiry, and even by the landlords whose houses are to 
be condemned and by the barristers who represent them! 

This can be due to one thing only: bad education, or 
rather wrong education. Good statistical thinking is not an 
inborn characteristic ; it can be acquired only by hard study 
and experience. A university course in Latin, or even a severe 
scientific course, such as a medical student takes, has no 
relation to statistics and does little to train the power of 
scientific quantitative thinking in social affairs. Many men 
who have graduated from the university with the highest 
distinction, and have gone into public administration, have 
remained all their lives frightened of a row of figures. 

Housing policy is determined in this country by city 
councillors and Members of Parliament, on the advice of 
medical officers of health and civil servants in the Ministry of 
Health. My belief is that major mistakes have been made 
owing to lack of the proper use of statistics ; that the policy 
pursued during the last four years of pressing ahead with 
slum clearance first, and deferring the question of dealing 
with overcrowding till after the slums have been cleared is 
almost certainly wrong. Whether this is so or not depends 
on the relative damage done by bad houses on the one hand, 
and by overcrowding on the other. This can only be shown 
statistically. But no such statistics exist. No medical officer 
of health has (so far as I know) taken the trouble to prepare 
them ; no Minister of Health has ever asked for them. 

Why not? Because we are not a statistically minded 
nation. We prefer, in our traditional way, to muddle through. 
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And the reason for our contempt for statistics must be our 
educational system. 

A proper understanding of the use of statistics is perhaps 
the outstanding need for a local administrator, which a 
university course in other subjects cannot provide. But there 
are many others. He ought to have a wide knowledge of the 
modern world ; the power to pick out from books and reports 
what is relevant, and to prepare clear memoranda; to be 
interested in the work of the Burgomaster in Germany, the 
Maire in France, the City Manager in America, and to learn 
what he can from each, to know something of how the poor 
live, what their needs are, of the problems of poverty and ill- 
health and unemployment; in short, he should have a 
general knowledge and be keenly interested in the problems 
of the world in which he is to live and work. The universities 
are only beginning to make a serious effort to supply such an 
education; in the London School of Economics, Modern 
Greats at Oxford, Economics at Cambridge, courses in 
Commerce and Public Administration at other universities. 

The Social Science departments of our universities are 
deplorably weak in comparison with the older and more 
respectable departments of languages and pure science, and 
with the great professional schools. Weak, not in the quality 
of their teachers, but in mere numbers ; and in the fact that 
the best students do not go into them. If our local civil 
service is to administer wisely, it must be statistically and 
socially trained. Our universities must greatly strengthen 
their Social Science departments, specially their courses in 
Public Administration ; our prospective directors of educa- 
tion and medical officers of health must at some stage take 
such courses. The medical officer of health must either be a 
Statistician himself, or, if this is too much to ask, he must 
at least know enough to use an expert statistician wisely. 
The task of the officials would be simplified if councillors 
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and Members of Parliament were compelled to pass an 
elementary examination in social statistics; but that is no 
doubt too much to ask ! 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, we believe that the most important reform 
in local government would be to build up a first-class civil 
service, the selection and promotion of the staff being based 
solely on administrative ability and experience. In the largest 
authorities every committee should have a trained adminis- 
trator as one of its high officials ; in some cases it may still 
prove desirable to have a professional man as head, but it will 
probably be found that every committee should have a trained 
administrator either as head or as second in command. The 
administrator should be given opportunities, specially while 
young, of gaining experience in different committees, and it 
should be made easy by a common superannuation scheme, 
and in other ways, to widen their experience by moving 
from city to city. There are many things which will have to 
be worked out as experience increases, but the essential aim 
is clear, to build up a civil service of men selected and pro- 
moted with a single eye to the highest degree of administra- 
tive ability : a civil service of a different outlook and experi- 
ence, but comparable in quality with the administrative grade 
of the national civil service. 
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THE PERSONNEL OF THE 
SEMI-PUBLIC SERVICES 


By HERMAN FINER 


HE last few years have witnessed the rise and devel- 

opment of the so-called “‘ semi-public corporations.” 

These constitute a type of enterprise with public 

responsibilities, but so formed as to preserve 
certain of the qualities of private business. The public 
service, as embodied in the Civil Service, has a purpose defined 
for it in some detail from the outside. An almost rigid 
“establishment,” and certain standards of employment, 
have been rigorously fixed. The new intermediate bodies like 
the Central Electricity Board, the Electricity Commissioners, 
the London Passenger Transport Board, the Port of London 
Authority and the B.B.C. have been established to operate 
with more flexibility and a more subtle adaptation of all the 
factors of production to the character of their enterprise. 
One factor in this flexibility is their personnel, the principal 
subject of this study. 

The peculiar form of these corporations was chosen 
because it was thought that the necessary sense of enterprise 
and continuous inventiveness could not be given by Civil 
Service organisation as we have hitherto known it. Some 
mid-way arrangement was sought between complete estab- 
lishment and public control, between complete freedom and 
public answerability. It is important that neither they nor 
the community should forget the implications of their 
public character. This was well put in the Memorandum 
which the Docks and Harbours Authorities Association put 
before the Royal Commission on Transport of 1930: “ These 
Trusts do not work for profit and have no private interests 
to serve. They carry on their undertakings solely for the 
benefit of the trade of the country.” If they are semi-public 
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the inference is that they are also semi-private: but if they 
ate semi-private they are not altogether private as some as- 
pects of their personnel policy seem to assume. For instance, 
they ought not to regard bona fide criticism based on public 
service standards as “ hostile,” a tendency we have observed. 

Two points of importance must be made at the outset. 
Since these services have a relatively recent origin, there has 
been and there still continues to be a great deal of experiment 
in personnel matters. It is difficult for the outside observer 
to judge whether this is efficient elasticity or feckless fumbling. 
Nor is the length of experience yet sufficient for final views 
to be taken, whether favourable or unfavourable. It is 
possible, of course, to pass an 4 priori judgment on abstract 
types of industry, but that is a different matter. Yet because 
of the very novelty of these enterprises, questions ought to 
be raised. 

Secondly, it must be confessed that in the course of the 
investigation which preceded the making of this report, J 
found considerable reticence on the part of the authorities. 
I was promptly given an interview. But some gave the 
impression that they grudged giving information, that there 
was something to fear in making disclosures. Did they fear 
tivals, or Press criticism, or their superior officers or Boards 
of Management ? Or were they simply afraid? In one case 
I had to submit my questions in writing, with a very scanty 
harvest. In another case J was asked not to put my questions 
(innocent enough, in all conscience) systematically, but to 
listen to a monologue without taking notes. I was not 
entirely repressible. In every case where I took notes I was 
asked to show what I had written before publication, and after 
no conspicuous haste, significant amendments were proffered. 
No comprehensive information is obtainable in either private 
or public documents. In the former case there was reluctance 
(with complete refusal in the matter of salaries) to offer it; 
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and in the latter the laws establishing the corporations do not 
demand a detailed account of salaries and staffs, such as are 
a matter of routine in the Estimates of the Civil Service 
Departments. Nor can we go to the evidence of findings and 
Royal Commissions. This is profoundly unsatisfactory, 
even in the interests of the corporations themselves, for in 
the past, it has (notably, though perhaps unjustifiably, in the 
case of the B.B.C.) caused a great deal of gossip about unwar- 
ranted appointments, dismissals and the size of salaries. 
THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY BOARD 

The C.E.B. came into existence as the result of the 
Electricity (Supply) Act 1926. It has a staff of about 1300, 
of which roughly one-half are manual workers. Since the 
object of the Board is the formation of the national “ grid ” 
system and the supply in bulk of electricity to retailers, 
the larger part of its servants are technicians. It has only a 
small number of people in the administrative and clerical 
ranks. Some of the administrative staff were taken over from 
the Ministry of Transport, while technicians were taken 
from electricity undertakings throughout the country. The 
problem of recruiting the latter offers no great difficulty, 
since the qualifications are specific and are provided for in 
the few great schools, University and other, of science and 
technology. If the layman can offer no opinion on the special 
qualifications, he can ask whether the Civil Service principle 
of open competition might not have been adopted. It is 
possible, of course, to get good employees by the C.E.B.’s 
method of private search and recommendation. It picks out 
the best men from wherever its eye happens to light. But 
the question is, whether the eye of the Board roves with 
sufficient scope to get not merely good men, but the best 
available anywhere. It is true that the construction of the 
Grid and the formation of the Board have been given the 
widest publicity, with the result that the Board has been 
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inundated by applications for employment, and that sub- 
sequently employment may be offered to those on the waiting 
list. But this has not all the virtues of open competition. 
Open competition was established in the Civil Service (and 
what we have to say here on this subject should be applied 
not only to the case of the C.E.B., but to all the semi-public 
corporations) because (a) it excludes suspicions of favouritism, 
(d) unqualified competition produces an automatic standard 
of efficiency set, not by the person appointing, but by the 
merits of the candidates, and (¢) every citizen has the oppor- 
tunity of a career open to the talents. If the Board or 
anyone else should believe that open competition necessarily 
implies a written examination, and that it is not possible 
to devise such for their employees because the functions 
and requirements are so special, then the reply is that the 
Civil Service recruits to scores of special situations every 
year by open competitive interview. The emphasis is on 
the word open. 

The case is similar in the administrative and clerical 
staffs of the Board. Appointments are made through private 
recommendations and applications, and in the case of young 
entrants the Staff Controller is in touch with such bodies as 
the Headmistresses’ Association. Whether, when, and on 
what terms, a person is appointed depends upon the need of 
the moment. All jobs, technical and otherwise, are individual 
jobs. There are no classes or grades. 

The relationship is between the Board and each individual 
person, so that both conditions and prospects are determined 
by the necessities of the Board and the individual ability of 
the employee. It is possible for the head of the department, 
without much formality, to secure a rise in salary irrespective 
of time or seniority. And there is no doubt of the force of 
this incentive and its value to the work of the Board. There 
is no published record of salaries. We only know that 
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Sir Archibald Page, Chairman of the Board, receives £7,000 
a year, and the other members, who are occupied only 
occasionally, £750 each. The standards of the City have 
been applied to the Chairman, who is a very distinguished 
consultant electrician formerly in municipal and private 
employ. Other salaries are not published, nor are the 
employees informed of each other’s. It is urged that 
no comparison of salaries is possible as between the different 
members of the staff, in view of the special nature of the 
majority of the appointments. Yet have the public no 
legitimate interest in knowing what salaries are, in fact, 
paid? And, if discussion and comparison were to arise 
within the service, jealousy or misunderstanding could be 
stopped by frank discussion or the due remedy. It was not 
possible to get any statement of salaries, although my impres- 
sion is that the average level is slightly, and in some cases 
considerably, above that of the Civil Service. But, then, the 
Civil Service basis may be too low. The higher standard of 
remuneration is defended on the grounds that it conduces 
to loyalty and intense effort, that there is not quite the same 
secutity of tenure as in the Civil Service, and that the latter 
enjoy a non-contributory pension. One other reason may 
be adduced: the Board started not with young people, but 
with engineers, economists, statisticians and research workers, 
who, in the senior ranks, were in the age-group of over forty. 

New employees may be placed on probation for a specific 
period. The entrant is watched very carefully, but there is 
no deliberate training. Dismissal does not necessarily follow 
upon unsuitability. The penalty for that is to be kept on less 
important duties or to be transferred to duties more within 
the capacity of the employee. Employment is on a weekly 
or monthly basis. There is not diffused the convention of 
a life-career. There is no certainty of an automatic line of 
promotion or even of regular increments. One may go by 
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promotion to the very top, or stay in a lowly paid rut for 
years. Since the staff is small, it is possible for the superior 
officers and the staff controller to be in direct contact with them: 
This means a very intense esprit de corps. The junior officials 
have the right to approach, and even, in some cases, to advise, 
the head of the department directly and this tends to produce 
a certain indentification of the object of the enterprise with 
the egoism of the employee. The result is (it is said) happy 
staff relationships and a keen incentive to zealous work. 
Incidental to smallness of staff is the fact that promotion 
forms and reports on the work of the employees are 
unnecessary. 

The Board is not ungenerous regarding holidays and sick 
leave. It has recently solved the problem of establishing a 
superannuation scheme. Like all those in the semi-public 
corporations it differs from the Civil Service in being con- 
tributory. The argument generally advanced in its favour 
is that since the employee is able to take his contributions 
with him upon resignation, the pension scheme is no special 
obstacle if he should wish to leave, and, that if he wishes to 
leave for any reason, it is good that he should not continue 
in the corporation’s service. The Civil Service arrangement 
is rather designed to keep people in a life-long career: and 
further, since it is withdrawable at the discretion of the 
Treasury, it acts as a factor in discipline. Jt was observed 
that since the Board raises its capital by loans in the open 
market, the efficiency of its personnel is a matter of continuous 
concern to the Board and to the superior officers. Altogether 
the impression given by the C.E.B. is one of extreme plasticity 
of growth ; but it is difficult to be quite sure whether this is 
inherent in the nature of a semi-public enterprise or due to 
some special experimentalism in the character of the C.E.B. 

THE LONDON PAssENGER TRANSPORT BOARD 
This body, responsible for the railways, buses, coaches, 
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trams and trolleybuses in the London area, carries about 
10,000,000 passengers a day. It has a wages staff of about 
72,000 and an administrative and clerical staff of 5,000. 
The Board consists of a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman who is 
the Chief Executive Officer, and five other members appointed 
by a body known as the Appointing Trustees named in the 
London Passenger Transport Act of 1933. The Board’s 
general duties are to secure the provision of an adequate 
and properly co-ordinated system of passenger transport for 
the London Passenger Transport Area, and for that purpose, 
while avoiding the provision of unnecessary and wasteful 
competitive services, to take from time to time such steps as 
they consider necessary for extending and improving the 
facilities for passenger transport in that area in such manner 
as to provide most efficiently and conveniently for the needs 
thereof. The salaries of the members of the Board are fixed 
by the Minister of Transport in consultation with the 
Appointing Trustees and with the consent of the Treasury. 
They have not been mean. Lord Ashfield is paid £12,500, 
Mr. Frank Pick £10,000. The part-time members (there are 
fortnightly meetings) receive £750 a year. 

The London Passenger Transport Board, although a 
new organisation founded in July, 1933, actually continued 
the businesses of the then existing railways, tramways, buses 
and coaches of the Underground Group of Companies, the 
London County Council and other Local and Municipal 
Authorities and privately-owned Companies. There was 
considerable variation in the rates of remuneration and 
conditions of employment of the administrative and clerical 
staffs of these various undertakings. As a result of the 
protection conferred on the staff by the Act these cannot 
be worsened. Consequently staff transferred to the Board 
from the London County Council are maintained at the 
scales of salary appertaining to that service, which generally 
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are more favourable than those applicable to the staff trans- 
ferred from the Underground Group of Companies and other 
undertakings. The staffs transferred to the Board from the 
Underground Group of Companies are generally subject to 
the National Agreements, entered into between the Main 
Line Railway General Managers acting on behalf of the 
Ministry of Transport, the National Union of Railwaymen, 
and the Railway Clerks’ Association, at the conclusion of 
the war. Differently from the other semi-public corpora- 
tions, except the P.L.A., the L.P.T.B. has a regular 
classification for its clerical employees, and is not unwilling 
to disclose the salary ranges. 

So far, the problem of recruitment has been no more 
than the simple problem of meeting the natural attrition by 
clerks who are redundant. There has not been a great deal of 
entry into the first stages of the service, but where it has, 
the Board has proceeded by private applications and recom- 
mendations at the ages of 16 and 18. It sets no competitive 
examination but chooses on the basis of headmasters’ reports 
and examination certificates, such as Matriculation or General 
Schools with five credits. 

Probation is for 12 months and is seriously applied. Those 
who can survive 12 months have proved themselves; the 
rest are usually given marching orders within the first one or 
two months when their incompetence is discovered. An 
extremely interesting and laudable scheme is being experi- 
mented with whereby the most promising employees between 
the ages of 18 and 28 are given an all-round training in one 
department after another lasting for three years. They are 
designed for special duties and responsibilities and have the 
opportunity of rising very high in the service of the Board. 

The Board consciously regards the idea of the accessibility 
of the highest positions in the service to anybody, however 
menial the position in which they commence, as being a 
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fundamental incentive to zealous service. Consequently, any- 
body may apply for advertised vacancies in any grade, without 
the necessity of passing through all the intermediate grades. 
There are no formal promotion reports ; there are no formal 
confidential reports; this was considered but definitely 
rejected because of all the problems that it raises, a point 
dealt with in relation to the B.B.C. presently. The non- 
existence of a report on paper does not exclude the fact that 
there is a secret report in the mind of the supervising officer. 
The Establishments Officer is responsible for the continuous 
consideration of the claims of the staff to promotion. Depart- 
mental heads have a say, and usually the last word in the 
actual choice among the final short list. There is some 
difference of opinion whether the judgment of a Supervising 
Officer outside the Department is better or worse than that of 
the Departmental Head. Naturally in the L.P.T.B. system 
merit is prior to seniority. 

This might change in the future should the organisation 
of the Board harden and set into a definite establishment, 
and when a new kind of colleagueship takes the place of the 
competitive element which was brought in from the bus and 
underground organisations. 

So far all the men who are in what might be called the 
high administrative ranks, including the Establishment 
Officers, are those who have come up from the ranks. The 
most recent example is that of Mr. T. E. Thomas who has 
become General Manager of Road Transport. 

The problem raised in recent years in connection with 
municipal authorities, whether, as in the Civil Service, there is 
a place for University graduates, has exercised the minds of 
the Board also. There are already a score or so of University 
graduates employed, mainly the bequest of the old organisa- 
tions. Some time ago, the Board tried to introduce more 
from the outside but found that they were a little academic 
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and unadaptable. They all seemed to have the same answer 
for the questions that were put to them in the interview, 
and this fact seemed to savour of abstract learning. This 
may be so, but I am sure that the graduate would reply that 
if the answer were correct, it was a very good thing that 
everybody gave it, and that some perseverance and a little 
extta training might, in the long run, prove of tremendous 
significance to the Board. The Board ought to have per- 
petually in mind Mr. Pick’s address to the Institute of Trans- 
port, in 1933, in the course of which he declared : “‘ something 
more humane and liberal (than the professional spirit) is 
required, and to secure such a spirit calls for a humane and 
liberal education.” One consideration was emphasised, 
that the inside staff would be discouraged if picked positions 
were available for those outside. There is a great deal in 
this view. I have referred to it before in regard to other 
bodies. The solution is, surely, to reserve certain posts 
for those inside the Service, giving marks for length of 
service, and extending the age limit within which people 
may be promoted. But the Board intends to open a limited 
number of posts to the Universities. 

Employees can be dismissed for misconduct but they are 
not often dismissed for inefficiency, that has its own penalty 
in that there is no promotion. There are Staff Councils 
established on the same basis as the Whitley Councils in the 
Civil Service and there is an appeal against dismissal to the 
ptincipal officer. There are quite generous arrangements 
regarding sick leave, holidays, overtime, Sunday duty, and 
there are many vigorous and flourishing social activities 
carried on by the members of the staff and encouraged by the 
superior officers. Thére is a contributory Pensions Scheme 
and a Benevolent Fund to which all, from manual workers up 
to Lord Ashfield, may belong. 

Compared with a small private firm the Board is less 
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given to favouritism, and cares more for the welfare of its 
employees. Compared with the Civil Service, its salient 
feature is the possibility of advancement from the lowest 
gtade to the highest. The Establishment Officers have a 
continuous relationship with those branches of the Civil 
Service connected with their work and interested in the same 
kind of personnel questions, such as the Pest Office, and they 
acknowledge freely their very great keenness. 
THE Port oF LONDON AUTHORITY 

The Port of London Authority, established by the Port 
of London Act of 1908 for the co-ordination of the docks 
administration of the Thames, has a total employment 
of about 10,000, including labourers. About 4,500 are 
administrative, clerical, technical and supervisory. Of these 
1,400 are in the Upper Division, and the rest in the Lower 
Division, the latter including railwaymen, foremen, lockmen, 
police, etc. 

The technical officers are recruited by advertisement 
and competition in their credentials. The clerical staff are 
recruited from Public and Secondary schoolboys, largely, 
but not exclusively through the Headmasters’ Conference. 
They are accepted only as the result of a qualifying examination 
conducted for the Authority by the London Chamber of 
Commerce. This latter provision is sensible, and makes for 
efficiency more than the mere comparison of headmasters’ 
ot headmistresses’ reports as practised by the C.E.B. or the 
B.B.C. It may be wondered whether the net of the Authority 
is thrown sufficiently wide to attract all the available talent 
and to give all who want it a chance of competing. 

The kind of people who apply are, it is said, those who 
seek for security and a life-career, rather than one of business 
adventure with probably less security but more chance of 
making a larger income than the Authority can offer. The 
staff is graded, the salaries take with them certain prescribed 
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increments, but these are not automatic, depending upon a 
cettificate of merit given by the supervising officer. The 
Authority is apparently too small for the institution of effici- 
ency ratings or promotion reports, but each supervising 
officer is very strictly answerable for proposing promotions, 
and his judgment is regarded as much a reflection upon 
himself as upon the person he recommends. The new 
employee in the clerical grade has a serious 6 months’ pro- 
bation, but is regarded as a trainee for two years, and is then 
required to pass a further examination before he can be placed 
on the permanent staff. He then proceeds through the regular 
gtades by promotion. 

It is not the practice to recruit University men for the 
higher branches of the work, because, apparently, the work 
is not so differentiated that it cannot be learned in the course 
of experience by the younger men. The outside observer is 
not in the position to say whether this is an actual fact. But 
what does strike one in examining all these semi-public 
utilities, is that apart from the General Manager, and two 
or three immediate assistants, the Administrative Class, as we 
find it in the Civil Service, seems not to exist: its work is 
accomplished by the Board of Management or Governors 
and the heads of the technical divisions. There are analogies 
here with the municipal authorities and certain departments 
of the Civil Service in which the highest class of Civil Servant 
is only in the Executive Class. The Port of London Authority 
thinks that to recruit from the outside for the higher positions 
would show that the original selection or the subsequent 
training was deficient. For the rest, this method of preserv- 
ing the higher positions for those already employed is re- 
gatded as a good way to keep the employees interested, keen, 
self-developing and loyal. For those who already have served 
for some time, a special training scheme is in operation, and 
the system of careful selection for this purpose makes it 
possible to choose those who will benefit themselves and the 
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Authority by it. It is pointed out as being the sign of a sound 
employment policy, that even in flourishing times, the resig- 
nations are negligible, even though the employees come 
into contact with the business world which might offer better 
positions. 

The Authority may dismiss at short notice, but if there is 
a discharge of a person on the permanent staff for anything 
but misconduct, the law requires that a pension is due after 
ten years’ service. There is an appeal against dismissal to 
the Staff Committee which is composed of members of the 
Authority, but apparently does not include representatives 
of the staff. In comparing employment by the Authority 
with that in a private business, the main differences are that the 
former offers greater security of office, is more considerate 
for the welfare of the staff in the matter of sick leave and 
holidays, provides definite scales of salary with known 
increments, and does not manage its employees dictatorially. 
For these reasons it is thought that the employees are able 
to, and do, identify their own interests with those of the 
Authority, and feeling that they are part of a society do not 
fret over every monetary trifle. No salaries are published. 

THE British BROADCASTING CoRPORATION 

It has not been possible to discover how the total staff of 
the B.B.C., approximating to 2,000, is divided into technical, 
clerical, administrative, manipulative, messengers, charwomen 
and the rest. The work and conditions of the whole organ- 
isation are under the supreme control of the Board of Gover- 
nots, numbering five, appointed by the Prime Minister and 
the Postmaster-General for a term of up to five years in the 
discretion of the Postmaster-General. The Chairman has a 
salary of £3,000, the Vice-chairman £1,000, and the membets 
£700 per annum. Besides laying down the main lines of 
policy at their fortnightly meetings, reinforced by more 
frequent and continuous attention by the Chairman, the Board 
appoints the officers and staff and fixes the remuneration. 
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It is by now no secret that the Director-General, Sir John 
Reith, who has been the chief executive since 1923, when the 
Corporation was a private concern, has determined the 
policy of the Corporation in even more than the principal 
matters. Immediately under the Director-General is the 
Deputy Director-General, and then the organisation comes 
under the control of (1) the Controller of Administration, 
(2) the Controller of Engineering, (3) the Controller of 
Programmes, and (4) the Controller of Public Relations. 
There are then six Regional organisations, with technical 
and clerical staff and the rest under their immediate control. 

Recruitment for all divisions of the service follows two 
general lines, public advertisement, and private applications 
and recommendations. The former is a more recent and far 
tarer practice than the latter. As for the minor and inter- 
mediate clerical vacancies they appear to be filled without any 
widespread announcement ; likely applicants are interviewed 
and registers of them kept in view of future vacancies. 
For the positions above these, which are regarded as requit- 
ing special qualifications, the University Appointments 
Boards are used as a source (there are many ¢aswal soutces), 
and an extremely high set of interview hurdles must be 
successfully jumped before an applicant is successful. I 
was tempted to say that the applicant must pass through 
a thorough interview test, but no one is entitled to say 
this until the casual rumours which reach one regarding 
the occult (though perhaps well-merited) influence that 
is alleged to be required to get a job are dispelled by 
complete publicity. Further, if the public is not absolutely 
without anxiety as to appointment and promotions to the 
higher and decisive posts, it is difficult to believe that the 
interview tests can be conducted on the right lines. In any 
case, what is obviously excluded, with very rare exceptions, 
is open competition. The B.B.C. would do well to go to 
considerable lengths to still public anxiety regarding favout- 
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itism. It should remember the dictum: “It is not merely 
necessary that justice should be done, but that it should be 
seen to be done.” 

There is no classification of staffs as in the Civil Service, 
in the real sense of the word, which means a classification by 
the nature of the job, followed by a fixed rate of pay, for all 
jobs of a likeness. Here again, one hears the same vindication 
as in the other semi-public corporations, that the jobs are 
special or “ creative.” But this may be merely the result of a 
lack of plan. Contracts of services are particular to each 
individual ; the weekly staff may be turned off at a week’s 
notice, those above this rank and earning less than £500 at 
a month’s notice, and those above {500 at three months’ 
notice. The Corporation may terminate the contract at any 
time without stated reason if it considers it undesirable to 
retain an employee. This is rather drastic, and it is only par- 
tially palliated by the right to see the Establishment Officer on 
matters arising out of such a termination, and the right of 
appeal to the Director-General, but through the head of the 
appellant’s department and the Establishment Officer. I 
see no trace of Whitley Councils as in the Civil Service, or 
any Board of Review such as the Royal Commission on the 
Civil Service of 1931 reported as being a reasonable arrange- 
ment where an adverse report had been made upon a Civil 
Servant. And is does not yet apparently form part of the 
methods of the Corporation that a representative of the 
aggtieved officer should, again according to the Royal Com- 
mission’s Report, form part of such a Board of Review. 

Salaries and wages are individually related to the presumed 
value of the work performed, seniority, and age. In the 
higher ranks they are above the Whitehall standards. They 
are adjusted annually but not automatically, and increments 
vaty with merit. There are confidential reports made out 
in the first quarter of each year about each individual servant. 
Upon these depend the subsequent adjustment of salaries, 
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which are revised by the staff department and sanctioned 
by the Controller of the Administration Division, the Director- 
General and the Board of Governors. These confidential 
reports ate therefore of very great importance. It is thus 
remarkable to find that the B.B.C. adhere to the principle of 
secrecy of these reports, when decades of experience of the 
most enlightened Civil Services have produced the rule that 
adverse reports shall be open to the scrutiny and challenge 
of the servant: this is the case in the British Civil Service, 
the French Civil Service, the London County Council, and 
it was the case in Germany until the advent of the Nazi 
Regime, when the Nazis went back to secret reports on the 
gtound that German Civil Servants were to be “ soldiers, 
but not in uniform.” Is the B.B.C. practice an inherent and 
necessary part of the efficiency of a semi-public corporation ? 
And why is the Corporation so insistent that salaries and 
wages should not be unofficially discussed ? 

There is a contributory pensions scheme, with generous 
provisions where, after a few years’ continuous service, 
voluntary retirement occurs. The Corporation is kind to 
women servants who get married: at least, they must ask 
permission if they want to remain in the Service, and if it is 
given, they are treated to honeymoon leave and a wedding 
present. Holidays and sick leave are generous, but occasional 
unpaid overtime is expected. There is a strict vigilance of 
extra-official duties, where such activities might affect the 
efficiency, general reputation, or political neutrality of the 
Corporation, and, of course, very strict rules regarding the 
confidential character of the information obtained in the course 
of employment. 

The two things that are most disturbing about the policy 
of the B.B.C. are its abnormal secrecy, and its search for the 
so-called “ B.B.C. type.” If it persists in the latter, although 
I do not know who invented the phrase, it is likely to limit 
its search for talent in the same way that the Foreign Office 
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has limited its search for young diplomats, and to lay itself 
open to the same kind of suspicions that have so often been 
voiced in relation to the viva voce part of the Administrative 
Grade Examination for the Civil Service. ‘This, in the case 
of a service like Broadcasting, is to play with fire. It must be 
remembered that any bias in the appointments and promotion 
of the permanent higher staff, any cold-shouldering, must 
have its reflection in the subordinate staffs, and what is more 
important, the programmes and those who are invited to 
give talks or perform. Here, above all, the principles of 
publicity, and open competition openly administered, should 
be regarded as the only certain long-term safeguards from 
the attentions of political partisans. 
OBSERVATIONS 

Since I have suggested the main lines of criticism, no 
formal recapitulation is necessary. But some additional 
observations are pertinent. 

It seems to me that some less formal and more realistic 
arrangements for public criticism ought to be made. It is 
not enough that the C.E.B., the Electricity Commission, 
the P.L.A., and the L.P.T.B., have to report annually to the 
Ministry of Transport, and that this Ministry has the power 
to lay down the lines of the report and the annual accounts, 
and to audit the latter, or that a somewhat similar control is 
exercised by the Postmaster-General over the B.B.C. It is 
already a remarkably large concession that they are free from 
Parliamentary question and Criticism, and any effective control 
on the part of their consumers. If they are to escape real 
answerability to an administrative Department also, where 
is the public control except in name? Their accounts ought 
to be as detailed in regard to staff as the estimates of any 
Civil Service Department. They are now not subject to 
anything like that retrospective survey which the Committee 
on Public Accounts makes of the Accounts put before it 
by the Comptroller and Auditor General, or the Treasury 
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Minutes which follow. Even if detailed accounts were ren- 
dered annually, the semi-public corporations should be 
brought before a Royal Commission every five years, and 
their evidence ought not to be kept secret as in the case of 
the Ullswater Commission on the Broadcasting Corporation. 
For if no standards of personnel administration have been 
imposed upon them, they ought at least to declare what 
standards they have invented. Publicity is the corrective 
of favouritism. At the same time it is essential to a compari- 
son between standards in the Civil Service and comparable 
employments in the semi-public corporations. The com- 
parison recently instituted between the cost of education, 
street cleaning and sewage disposal, in English municipal 
authorities, have been of remarkable effect. 

Secondly, as these services are as much public as private, 
the public is entitled to demand that there shall be the maxi- 
mum quality with the minimum of expense. I know quite 
well that the Corporation administrators feel that they are 
in a philanthropic relationship to the public, and feel 
like saying, “‘ Leave it to me! I can be trusted!” ; but that 
is precisely the feeling which causes them to be testy when 
they are asked to give an account of their stewardship. It 
was shown, for example, before the Royal Commission on 
Transport of 1930 (Questions 12056-9) that though in its 
cateer the Port of London Authority had been troubled 
only four times by people who regarded its charges as un- 
reasonable, and that even when the complainants had not 
pressed the matter to the point of appealing to the Ministry 
of Transport, that the Authority found the mere existence of 
the right to complain irksome! The relationship between 
the corporations and the community ought not to be philan- 
thropic, for they are giving nothing to the public ex gratia ; 
they ought, in the words of the judgment in the Rex v. Roberts 
audit case, to be “ in fiduciary relationship ” with the public. 
The public has the right to insist that not a farthing shall 
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be spent that does not make for efficiency. We are now at 
the beginning of planned enterprise. It is important in the 
highest degree that the notion of Measurement by a publicly 
stated and publicly controlled standard should be developed 
at once. Otherwise future development will be stultified by 
an appeal to precedents which have not yet been justified. 
To argue, as I have heard some argue, that the amounts 
in immediate question cannot be more than some scores of 
thousands in enterprises which are administering millions, 
is to demoralise all public economy, and to establish a prin- 
ciple of condonation which people will eagerly apply. 

Thirdly, since the service is public, sheltered and secure 
in a monopoly granted and guaranteed by the community, 
all members of the public of whatever class or area of residence 
ought to have the career open to their talents. It is uninven- 
tive in the highest degree to have fallen back on the private 
firm’s method, with its suspicions of patronage. Perhaps 
the Civil Service Commission’s competitions might help. 
Nor can I see the need for salaries above that which Sir 
Warren Fisher obtains as the Head of the entire British Civil 
Service (£3,500), in services which having a legal monopoly, 
no longer have to compete for customers, consumers and 
profits. And the rest of the salaries should be in scale. 

Finally, it ought to be remembered that the Service is 
neither the private property nor the hobby of the whole body 
of the producers, and still less that of the few who happen to 
be on the governing boards or in the higher administration. 
Jobs, promotions, leave, and renumeration are not private 
gifts to be used in any degree for their private satisfaction. 
Any favouritism is an unwarranted tax on the public. There 
ought to be no attempt to seek refuge from the effect of this 
maxim by an appeal that the Corporation, if semi-public, 
is also semi-ptivate. For the only reason that it has been 
allowed to remain semi-private is that it shall the better 
serve the public. 
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LABOUR’S VICTORY IN 
NEW ZEALAND 


By R. F. Pappock 


N all probability the result of the New Zealand elections 

of November 27th attracted only slight attention in 

Great Britain. The distance and the ever-present 

menace of the Italian challenge to the League no doubt 
served to prevent the average observer from doing anything 
more than note the bare fact that Labour had succeeded in 
displacing a National Government in at least one portion of 
the Empire. 

In actual fact the political situation in this country is 
mote interesting at present than at any period since the days 
of Seddon’s experiments, while, as regards the election itself, 
even its most superficial aspects are of interest. There is, for 
example, the greatly increased Labour representation in the 
Lower House. In the old Parliament, the National Federa- 
tion, as the conservative faction was called, was strongly 
entrenched: out of a total muster of eighty, forty-six M.P.’s 
supported the administration of Messrs. Coates and Forbes. 
The Labour Party, then the official Opposition, held only 
twenty-four seats, the remaining ten being held by Inde- 
pendents of one sort or another. Today, Labour is not merely 
in power, but has some justification for being regarded as, 
numerically, the strongest administration this country has 
ever known. Fifty-five seats are now held by its representa- 
tives, the Nationalists being reduced to a meagre nineteen. 
There are, moreover, other sources of strength, for of the 
six Independents who have been returned, four owe 
their success to Labour support, and all but one, being strong 
monetary reformers, are likely to vote with the new 
Government. 
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Even granting that the new Parliamentary representation 
rather exaggerates Labour’s strength—365,127 and 266,678 
are the provisional figures for the party vote of Labour and the 
Nationalists respectively—the fact remains that the Labour 
Patty has succeeded in gaining the support of a large section, 
not merely of the city middle classes, but also of the farmers. 
This is, in itself, most significant, for the New Zealand small 
farmers, the “cow cockies” as they are generally termed, 
were formerly the staunch supporters of Massey and firm 
upholders of the conservative tradition to which his regime 
gave birth. Equally significant, however, was the type of 
support gained by Labour in other quarters. Surprising as 
it may seem to Englishmen, the New Zealand Labour Party 
was materially aided in its campaign by the influence of many 
clergymen whose support, indeed, proved so effective that 
one candidate was moved to vehement protest against the 
belief that the policy of the Labour Party was the only one 
that could be described as Christian. Some months before 
the election a group of clergymen organised a mass meeting 
at which Archbishop Averill, the Primate of the Anglican 
Church in New Zealand, put to the audience a resolution 
calling upon the National Government to resign. No 
alternative to it was mentioned, but as the Labour Party was 
then the only effective opposition, the effect of the resolution 
can easily be imagined. Again, the tadio proved to be a 
strong anti-Government force. Controversial discussion of 
all sorts was barred, and the Nationalists loyally adhered to 
their own prohibition, and did not attempt to broadcast their 
election speeches. On the other hand, Mr. Scrimgeour, a 
radio preacher of the Father Coughlin or Aberhart type, and 
like them a Douglasite, had for long been emphasising the 
paradox of poverty amidst plenty, while succeeding in 
avoiding controversial references. His local influence was, 
and is, very great, and as the Labour Party candidates were 
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also preaching the gospel of plenty, they naturally gained the 
benefit of his propaganda. 

The National Federation, indeed, although recognised by 
all as being composed of well-meaning men, had been un- 
relenting in its application of the policy its principles rendered 
inevitable. Formed in 1931, the original Coalition of the 
Reform and United parties had come into being as a result of 
the belief of the members of those organisations that the 
depression must be met with measures of stringent economy. 
These were accordingly carried out. In 1933, when 16 per 
cent. of our total adult male population was receiving 
unemployment relief, the sustenance payment for a childless 
couple was only 11/6 per week. Nor was the low benefit the 
only regrettable feature of this economising policy. Inspired 
by the memory of the pioneering days the Nationalists made 
the granting of relief contingent upon the performance of 
manual labour. The consequence was that men of University 
attainments were set to chipping weeds on the roads, and 
ctipples and men without fingers were certified as being fit 
for navvying work. Malnutrition was so prevalent as to 
inspire the great clergy protest already referred to. The 
Government, in fact, won for itself a great deal of unpopularity 
as a result of its devotion to its theories, and, although the 
economy campaign was somewhat relaxed during the present 
year, very many of our citizens had come to dread the 
possibility of its resumption. Labour, in the meantime, was 
gaining support. At first condemning the economy measures 
from a class standpoint rather than for any other reason, it 
gradually developed a programme admirably calculated to 
appeal to all who had suffered from the depression, a 
programme that was based on the idea that no sacrifices at all 
were called for. 

The chief reason for Labour’s triumph is undoubtedly to 
be found in the remarkable changes its immediate programme 
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has undergone during the last few years. As its candidates 
have been strenuously maintaining of late, Labour is not a 
class party: it claims to stand for the nation as a whole and 
its philosophy is now perfectly adapted to the psychological 
requirements of such a middle-class community as New 
Zealand is. A teview of the changes in its immediate pro- 
gramme over the last three elections makes interesting 
reading. In 1928, as one Labour candidate put it, “ the most 
important feature of the Labour Party’s policy was the 
proposal to encourage closer land settlement by the application 
of a steeply graduated income tax.” Only occasional reference 
was then made to the evils of overseas borrowing and to the 
possibility that New Zealand’s needs might be supplied by 
internal loans. By the election of 1931, however, the land 
question is no longer considered very important, while this 
very moderate monetary reform has now become the chief 
plank in the Labour platform. Overseas borrowing is 
strongly condemned, and the assertion is freely made that the 
existing banking laws would permit of a loan of {25,000,000 
being raised locally. Mote use, it is claimed, should also be 
made by the Government of the lending facilities provided 
by the Public Trust, the Post Office and the Savings Banks. 
But by 1935 no sort of loan, internal or external, is given 
a moment’s thought, for the new theory of Social Credit now 
reigns triumphant in the councils of the party. The revelation 
has been made that the banks in advancing loans create credit 
out of nothing, and from this premise it is held to follow 
naturally that the people should have the right to determine 
what amount shall be created. Labour candidates strongly 
repudiate the belief that inflation must necessarily follow from 
a tampering with the monetary system and reiterate the 
possibility of, at one and the same time, reducing taxation and 
abolishing unemployment. Above all, moreover, the new 
theory has shown a way to capture the farmers’ votes. The 
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primary producer has become bankrupt through the disastrous 
fall in world prices. Then let there be guaranteed to him a 
definite fixed price for his produce, the difference between 
this sum and the price at which he sells his goods in open 
market being made up from specially created credits! It was 
this now famous “ guaranteed prices” promise which 
enabled Labour to conquer the rural electorates. 

There, as in the cities, the way had been made easy by the 
intensive propaganda of the Douglas Creditors, and it is to 
the influence of the Douglas Movement in this country 
that the change in Labour policy from gradualist socialism 
to immediate Social Credit has been mainly due. In New 
Zealand the Douglas Movement has all the energy and 
enthusiasm of youth. Prior to 1931, only a few scattered 
individuals had even heard of the theories of the Major, but 
with the deepening of the depression his ideas acquired such 
sudden and widespread popularity that at the recent elections 
the Douglasite organisations were able to play a very 
important part. In most electorates they wholeheartedly 
supported the Labour candidate and sent their questioners 
to badger the Nationalist and Democrat politicians with 
atguments upon the theory of Social Credit. Nor had they 
much reason to do otherwise, for the Labour Party has proved 
as responsive to their propaganda as its opponents have been 
resolute in their loyalty to the principle of sound finance. 
One trace of gradualist socialism, indeed, remains: at the 
head of each Labour Party policy leaflet stands the time- 
honoured objective, “‘ The Nationalisation of the Means of 
Production, Distribution and Exchange.” This, in any case, 
could hardly have been deleted, for our miners and water- 
siders still recall with pride the heroic days of their pre-war 
syndicalism. More significant, perhaps, is the fact that 
Labour has given no sign of having abandoned its belief that 
the wage-increases it desired should be paid, not, as the 
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Douglasites recommend, by the State, but by individual 
employers to their employees. 

Certain landmarks stand out in this journey of New 
Zealand labour in the direction of Douglasism, and one of the 
most prominent is undoubtedly the Minority Report of the 
Monetary Inquiry Committee of 1934. In response to 
Douglasite agitation the National Government agreed to set 
up a non-party committee of investigation into alternatives 
to the present monetary system. Many witnesses, including 
Major Douglas, gave evidence before it, but its members 
proved unable to agree. The majority, all Nationalists, 
favoured the present system of finance; the minority, 
mainly Labour men, strongly denounced it. In view of the 
fact that the report of the minority later received the endorse- 
ment of the Executive of the Labour Party, the Douglasite 
tone of one of its recommendations should be noted. “In 
so far as the physical resources of the Dominion will provide,” 
said the minority, “‘ we recommend that money and financial 
credit should be created by the State for the purpose of 
closing the existing gap between production and consumption 
which arises through the insufficiency of purchasing-power 
in the hands of consumers under the present system.” 

Other statements of great significance have been made 
since the election. A few days after his victory, Mr. Savage, 
the new Premier, expressed the hope that it would be possible 
for the new Government to co-operate with the Reserve Bank 
as it is at present constituted, but, since then, his attitude has 
hardened and he has recently declared that it is now “ fairly 
definite” that the Government will buy out the private 
shareholdings in the bank. In short, although Mr. Savage 
announced his intention of starting where Richard John 
Seddon and his colleagues left off, the experimenting of the 
new Government is likely to be of a novel character. In 
Mr. Aberhart of Alberta, our Prime Minister has, at present, 
his only competitor. 
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VITAL STATISTICS : 
THE REGISTRAR GENERAL’S STATISTICAL REVIEW OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES FOR 1933. 


N exact knowledge of the nature and composition of 
the population is a necessary basis for social legis- 


lation, and the official returns of the Registrar General 

are now so detailed and so well arranged that they 
can be used not only to check and adjust theory to reality, 
but also to suggest the subjects to which the social conscience 
should be directed. 

The Statistical Review for 1933 appeared at the end of 
1935, and gives a bird’s-eye view of the people of England 
and Wales. There were then 40,350,000 of them, 149,000 
more than the year before, and 389,000 more than at the time 
of the census (1931). This increase is not wholly due to the 
birth of infants. It represents partly a greater expectation of 
life, and consequently a higher average age in the population 
(which was 32.2 for males and 33.9 for females, nearly five 
months older than in 1931) and partly the change over of 
emigration from this country to immigration to it, which 
has been operative since 1930. Excluding this factor the rate 
of natural increase of the population is now 2.1 per thousand 
(a decline from 10 per 1,000 in the years before 1914), and it is 
expected that a diminishing increase may still be expected 
for some years, though the maximum population and sub- 
sequent decline are to be expected before very long. 

The rising average age of the population is, of course, 
related to the death rate, which when “ standardised,” i.e., 
corrected for age and sex differences, averages 9.8 per 1,000. 
At all ages under 73, except 12-13 and the early 30’s, women’s 
chances of life are markedly better than men’s, and this, of 
course, increases their mortality rate in old age. Of the 110 
centenarians who died in 1933, 91 were women. The causes 
of death are analysed in detail, and show a new low rate for 
tuberculosis (though still high at 804 pet million), and a new 
high rate for cancer (1,004 per million). In both cases, the 
analysis by locality shows that urbanisation increases the 
mortality. 
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CURRENT SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Detailed figures are given for births, infant life and 
maternal mortality. The birth rate, at 14.4 pet 1,000 of the 
population is the lowest yet recorded, and is lower than that 
of any other country, except Austria and Sweden. This 
figure is, of course, governed to some extent by the alteration 
in the age grouping of the population. If, however, the birth 
rate is calculated in relation to the actual number of married 
women of reproductive ages, it is found to be even lower. 
We are thus not only producing fewer children than in 
ptevious years, but also fewer per potential mother. 

These birth rates are calculated upon the basis of live 
births. There were also in 1933, 25,084 still births (41 per 
cent of the total births) and this proportion shows a tendency 
to rise. Like all the mortality figures, the rate is higher in 
urban than in rural areas. 

Figures relating to abortion and miscatriage are not 
included (and are, in fact, not known), though the maternal 
deaths resulting from these causes ate given as 47 per million 
women (age 15-45). The actual figure of maternal deaths 
due to or associated with pregnancy (including criminal 
abortion) was 3,531. The death rate in childbirth has been 
calculated in various ways, i.e., as percentages of all deaths 
of women, of live births, and of live and still births together, 
and for purposes of comparison with other years, these 
calculations are useful. They show that a rate (per 1,000 births 
and still births) which was 4.12 in 1932 had risen to 4.32 in 
1933, an increase which is definitely disquieting. For a 
true estimate of the risks of childbirth however, the calculation 
should be on the total number of pregnancies ; but for this, as 
yet the facts are unrecorded. In regard to abortion, the Regis- 
trar General states that “ there is no reason to suppose that the 
number of abortions has been falling in recent years in pro- 
portion to the number of births.” The fact that, in spite 
of the known decrease of the fertility rate, the actual number 
of deaths from post-abortional sepsis per million women 
living has not declined, seems to show that abortion is actually 
increasing. The more closely the maternal death rate figures 
ate studied, the clearer it becomes that we do not yet know all 
the essential facts of the problem. 

The infant mortality figures, on the other hand, are both 
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clear and encouraging. The risk of dying within the first 
year of life has fallen by 38 per cent since 1912, and is now 
64 per 1,000. The risk of dying before the age of five has fallen 
by 52 per cent in the same period. It is still true that these 
risks are greatest in the towns, and ate very much heavier for 
illegitimate than for legitimate children; but the improve- 
ment is maintained over the whole field and appears to be 
continuing. 

The mortality rate for infants has been calculated both 
according to the latitude and according to the proportion of 
= living in overcrowded conditions, and it is notice- 
able not only that housing density increases mortality, but also 
that northerliness has the same effect. The highest rate of 
all, which is 86.3 per 1,000 live births, is found in towns in 
the latitude 55°, where 15 per cent. and more of the population 
are living more than two in a room. 

These figures relate the mortality of infants under one year, 
and this rate has been analysed further into the mortality 
within the first half-hour of life and within the first day. In 
this also the sequence is from North to South, and these 
figures also bring out the familiar fact that the very early 
mottality occurs mainly among illegitimate children. Actually 
where 59 legitimate children die from violence or lack of care 
within the first half-hour of life, 6,376 illegitimate children 
die from these causes. These are figures which might well 
suggest measures of social reform. 

At ages under 5, the mortality rate of children was less 
in 1932 than in the previous year, but between 5 and 1o and 
also between 10 and 15, it was slightly higher. The mortality 
of children under 5 undoubtedly depends largely upon environ- 
ment. But at the later ages of childhood, the fluctuations are 
governed by such factors as influenza epidemics, measles, etc. 

Taken as a whole, figures for the mortality of infants and 
small children show a steady decline since 1911, with an even 
more rapid drop in the years following infancy than in the 
first year of life itself. The close analysis of the urban 
statistics shows that we have by no means reached the best 
attainable figures, and this—like every detail in the Registrar 
General’s report—points to the need for further extension 
of measures for hygiene and health. Ray STRACHEY. 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN Laws, CONSTITUTIONS AND 
ADMINISTRATION : 


FRANCE—BELGIUM—SPAIN 


F the recent legislative and administrative measures 
(es since the publication of my last survey the most 

important ate the laws passed by the French Parlia- 

ment. The agitation carried on by several groups 
compelled that Parliament to pass measures which have, as 
will be remembered, been for some years the subject of 
bitter controversy in the press. Two of the three laws, the 
text of which will be found in the Journal Offciel of January 
12, 1936, are given below: 


LAW REGARDING MILITARY FORMATIONS AND 
PRIVATE FORCES 


Art. 1. By decree signed by the President of the Republic in 
Council there will be dissolved all those associations or groups : 
(1) Which provoke armed demonstrations in the streets ; 

(z) Or which, apart from such associations for military training 
as are approved by the Government, or associations for physical 
training and sport, possess by their form and military organis- 
ation the character of military formations or private forces ; 

(3) Or which have as aim injury to the national territory or a 
coup d’¢tat against the Republican form of government. 

The Council of State if appealed to for annulment of the decree 
envisaged in para. 1, must make decision a matter of urgency. 

Art. 2. Any person participating in the maintenance or the 
reconstitution, direct or indirect, of an association or group as defined 
in Art. 1, will be liable to a term of imprisonment of from six months 
to two years and to a fine of from 16 to 5,000 francs. In addition, 
the penalties laid down in Art. 42 of the Penal Code may also be 
inflicted by the court. 

If the person found guilty is a foreigner, the court will also banish 
him from the territory of France. 

Art. 3. The uniforms, badges and emblems of associations and 
groups so maintained or reconstituted will be confiscated as well 
as all arms or material used or intended to be used by the afore- 
mentioned associations and groups. 

The property, personal and real of the said associations and groups 
will be liquidated as provided for in Art. 18 of the Law of July 1, 
1901. 

Art. 4. The present law is applicable to Algeria and to the 
colonies. 
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LAW ON THE CARRYING OF PROHIBITED WEAPONS 

Art. 1. Anyone who in the course of a demonstration or on the 
occasion of a demonstration, in the course of a meeting or on the 
occasion of a meeting, will be found to have carried openly or 
concealed any weapon or contrivance dangerous to the public safety 
will be liable to a term of imprisonment of from three months to 
two years and to a fine of from 100 to 1,000 francs without prejudice 
to his being liable to the severer penalties laid down by the law of 
June 7, 1848. 

Art. 2. The court will always sentence any foreigner found 
guilty of the offence defined in Art. 1 to be banished from French 
territory. 

Art. 3. In case of a repetition of the offence, the guilty person 
may be sentenced to loss of permission to reside and of the rights 
mentioned in Art. 42 of the Penal Code for a minimum period of 
five years and a maximum period of ten years. 

Art. 4. The present law is applicable to Algeria and the colonies. 
These laws restrict very forcibly the activity of the 

reactionary leagues and only a short time ago, as a result of 
the assault on the Socialist leader, Léon Blum, the Govern- 
ment applied them to dissolve the Action francaise. 


Il. 

Among recent important legislative and administrative 
events one must not omit the new Rules of Procedure of 
the Belgian House of Representatives. The rules which were 
drawn up in 1831 have been extensively amended during the 
last hundred years. Last year, the Belgian Chamber proceeded 
to revise these rules completely and the new Rules entered 
into force on January 1, 1936. They are an interesting 
document and are an attempt to secure a better functioning 
of Parliament. 

In our times when so many criticisms are levied against 
the imperfections of parliamentary technique this attempt to 
rationalise procedure deserves very close study. Naturally I 
have not space to analyse the entire document and must 
confine myself simply to the examination of certain sections 
which are particularly interesting and which indicate that the 
Belgian Parliament has found very modern and ingenious 
methods of improving parliamentary technique. 

The new rules, for instance, define the procedure for 
questions and interpellations : 


Art. 28. (1) Members who desire to put a question to the 
Government must submit a written text to the President of the 
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Chamber. The text must not be signed by more than three members. 
It must be reduced to the minimum consistent with precision 
stating without commentary the object of the question. The 
President will then pass it on to the minister concerned. 

(2) The reply is sent to the President at the latest within fifteen 
days. 

If, however, in agreement with the Minister, the Chamber 
decides that it is a matter of urgency the answer will be given at 
once. 

(3) The question and the reply are printed in an appendix to 
the official report of the debates in the Chamber for the Tuesday 
following receipt of the reply. 

(4) If the reply does not reach the President within the period 
laid down in the present article, the question is published apart 
from its republication when the reply is given. 

(5) No debate can take place on the reply. 

Art. 29. (1) Any member fg vers | to interpellate the Govern- 
ment must make known to President the subject of the inter- 
pellation by a written declaration accompanied by a note explaining 
precisely the question or the circumstances on which explanation 
is sought as well as the chief considerations which the interpellater 
proposes to develop. 

(2) The President reads out the written declaration. 

(3) Except in accord with what is laid down in the following 
paras. 5 and 6, the interpellation is put on the order of the day for 
the following Tuesday at 4-30 p.m. and after any other inter- 
— which may already have been placed on the order of the 

ay. 
YU) The interpellater’s speech in explanation must not last 
more than half an hour. 

After the explanation given by the Government only four other 
members may speak and for ten minutes only. The interpellater 
himself is included among these four. He has the right of priority. 

If the competent minister does not at once reply, the matter is 
closed and only the interpellater himself is permitted to speak for 
a maximum of fifteen minutes. 

(5) On the demand of one-fifth of the members of the Chamber 
the interpellation may be taken earlier or, if the Government con- 
sents, on the same day as it is handed in. 

In this case there is no question of limits. 

(6) Any interpellation concerning a ministry whose budget has 
not yet been discussed by the Chamber is added to the budget debate. 

In that case only the interpellater himself may speak for a 
maximum of thirty minutes. 

(7) The discussion of any interpellation must finish on the day 
when such discussion begins. 

(8) The right to speak as interpellater is personal (amended 
Dec. 5, 1935). 
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Section Six is devoted to bills and proposals for bills. 


Art. 40. (1) Bills presented to the Chamber by the king and by 
the Senate are printed in French and in Flemish as well as such 
explanations as accompany them. 

(2) Bills emanating from the Government and those transmitted 
by the Senate are, after the text in both languages has been dis- 
tributed, sent to the appropriate permanent commissions. Similarly 
with motions due to parliamentary initiative when they come up 
for consideration. 

(3) The only exception to this rule is for bills and motions 
of general or political interest. These are remitted to the sections 
pet to the permanent competent commission. If there is any re- 
mission to the sections and to one of the commissions the reporters 
of the sections are added to the aforesaid commission to form with it 
a special commission which appoints its own reporter. 

(4) The President decides as to remission. 

He can, however, consult the Assembly on this point. 

On a demand by one-fifth of the members of the Chamber, 
consultation becomes necessary. 

(5) Decisions as to remission cannot form the subject of a 
debate or of a division. 

(6) When a motion of urgency is tabled, the distribution of 
the text of motions as provided for in para. 1, can be dispensed with 
(Amended Dec. 5, 1935). 

Art. 43. (1) A member desiring to table a motion must sign it 
and leave it with the clerk of the House either in both languages 
or in the language of the prospective mover’s choice. In the latter 
case, the clerk will have it translated. 

(2) If the President considers that the motion ought to be 
proceeded with, it will be printed in both languages and distributed 
with an account of any subsequent proceedings. 

Otherwise the motion will be transmitted in both languages to 
the section of the Chamber. 

If one section at least agrees that the motion ought to be pro- 
ceeded with it will be printed—in both languages— and distributed 
with an account of any subsequent proceedings. 

(3) The mover will name a date for debating whether the matter 
shall be proceeded with. 

(4) If after one month from the date on which the motion was 
tabled subsequent proceedings have not been reported to the clerk, 
the motion will be considered as null and not moved (Amended 
Dec. 5, 1935). 

Art. 5. On the date fixed by the Chamber, if the motion is 
supported by five members or more, the debate will be opened 
and the President will consult the Chamber to ascertain whether 
it wishes to consider the motion tabled, if it wishes to postpone it 
or if it declares that debate is not desirable. 
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Section 6 of the new rules deals with the important 
question of the commissions. The part played by the 
commissions of Parliament is one of the problems which 
has particulatly attracted the attention of specialists in 
olitical science. The Belgian rules indicate the general 
ines of organisation for such commissions : 


Art. 72. After the election of a new Chamber, the Chamber forms 
as many commissions as there are ministerial departments. The 
functions and names of the permanent commissions are fixed by the 
President of the Chamber according to the functions of the ministerial 
departments (Amended Dec. 5, 1935). 

Art. 73. These commissions are each composed of twenty-one 
members. Candidates will be presented at least three days before 
the date fixed for nominations. 

No member can be a member of more than two permanent 
commissions. 

Art. 74. The members of each commission are appointed by 
roll call and by ballot and are elected by absolute majority con- 
formably to the provisions by Art. 6. 

Art. 75. The permanent commissions have as function, each in 
the subject indicated by its name : 

(1) To give the Chamber all information which it demands that they 
shall give on any proposition. 

(2) To examine proposals sent them by the Chamber, to report 
on and present reasoned conclusions on the matter submitted. 

(3) To prepare motions if required on petitions important enough 
for the Chamber to have sent them to a commission (Amended 

Dec. 5, 1935). 

Art. 76. Independently of the permanent commissions, and the 
commission on petitions and of any sub-commissions which it may 
be found expedient by the commissions to set up, a commission may 
be formed for the examination of one or several proposals either 
by roll call by an absolute or relative majority or by ballot, or if 
the Chamber requests it, by the President. 


Art. 87 of the rules deals with the special body which 
is charged with examining the state of pap! business, 
and establishes the programme of work for it, etc. This body 
is called “The Committee for the Work of Parliament.” 
Its functions are as follows : 


Art. 87. (1) After every general election a committee is set » 
which is charged with the duty of examining the state of wor 
of the Chamber and of drawing up a programme of work a 
how the work is to be got through and the conditions under whic 
it will be got through. 
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(2) This body is called “‘ the Committee for the work of Parlia- 
ment.” It is composed of a president and vice-presidents, of 
six members of the Chamber according to its political composition 
and of such ex-Premiers as are Members of the Chamber. 

(3) The Government, specially informed by the President of 
the Chamber of the day and hour of the Committee’s meeting, 
can be present and state its opinion. 

(4) The proposals of the Committee are submitted for approval 
to the Chamber. 

(5) If these proposals give rise to a debate not more than five 
members may speak for a maximum of ten minutes. 

(6) The limitations provided for in the foregoing para. are not 
— if the demand to set them aside is made 4 one-fifth of 
the members of the Chamber. 

(7) The programme of work decided by the Committee is printed 
and distributed, and set up in the Chamber. 

(8) It can be amended only by a vote initiated either by the 
President of the Chamber or by the Committee for the Work of 
Parliament or by the Government or by a vote resulting from a 
motion formulated in writing and supported by one-third of the 
Members of the Chamber. 

In that case the limitations regarding the number of speeches 
and their duration provided for in para. 5 of the present Art. are 
applicable (Passed Dec. 5, 19 ap 


In my writings devoted to the connection between 
international and internal law,1 I have on more than one 
occasion expressed the profound conviction that it is 
necessary to reinforce the organisation of international peace 
by internal guarantees. I have shown that peace can be assured 
by two juridical methods which are parallel to each other ; 
on the one hand by means of treaties and pacts which are part 
of international law and on the other by means of internal 
legislation which completes and reinforces international laws. 

For the first time in history the French Revolution 
formulated the constitutional renunciation of war in the 
celebrated decree of the Constituent Assembly of May 22, 
1790, which proclaimed “that the French nation renounces 
any war whose aim is one of conquest and that it will never 
use force against the liberty of any nation.” The Spanish 
Republic, in its constitution of December 9, 1931, published 
a new formula for such a renunciation of war.? 


1». my Droit constitutionel international, Paris, 1933. 
* On the proposal of Senor de Madariaga Art. 6 of the Spanish constitution laid 
down: “Spain renounces war as an instrument of national policy.” 
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Now there exists today a profound discrepancy between 
the rules imposed on States members of the League of 
Nations by the Covenant and the provisions of national 
constitutions. A harmonising of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations with constitutional law is a political necessity of 
contemporary international life. In our days, if it is desired 
to remain in the realm of reality, it must be recognised that 
internal responsibility is more concrete and more immediate, 
than international responsibility. It is of supreme importance 
that the establishment of harmony between constitutional 
law and international treaties should create definite internal 
responsibilities in states where the international conscience 
is not yet developed, where the governments are hostile to 
the international spirit and where the old formule of the 
raison d’ Etat take precedence over the more elevated senti- 
ment of international responsibility. 

When, for instance, in virtue of Art. 16 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations a state collaborates against an 
aggressor, the acts of the said state may be incompatible with 
its constitution which for such acts lays down conditions 
different from those laid down in the Covenant. There is 
a contradiction between the procedure envisaged by Art. 16 
of the Covenant and the constitutional provisions regarding 
the declaration of war, mobilisation, military operations, etc. 

At Geneva quite recently, on the occasion of the 
discussion on sanctions against Italy in October last, the 
statesmen were compelled to admit the panes impott- 
ance of the necessity of establishing this harmony between 
internal law and the Covenant of the League of Nations. 
In discussing the various measures which states members 
of the League of Nations could and ought to take in carry- 
ing out the obligations under Art. 16 of the Covenant several 
delegates appealed to their own internal law; was it 
necessaty to apply automatically sanctions voted at Geneva 
ot was it necessary, in accordance with the spirit of more 
than one constitution, to submit the question of application 
of such sanctions to the legislative assemblies ? 

The Spanish constitution has created this harmony 
between the Covenant of the League of Nations and internal 
law. Art. 77 of that document gets rid of the antinomy 
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which still exists between the Covenant and various state 
constitutions as far as the maintenance of peace is concerned : 


The President of the Republic can sign no declaration of 
war except in the conditions foreseen by the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and then only after every means other than 
those having the character of acts of war have been exhausted, 
including the juridical procedures of conciliation and arbitration 
laid down in international treaties of which Spain is a signatory 
and which have been registered with the League of Nations. 

When the nation is bound to other countries by particular 
treaties of conciliation and arbitration, these treaties will apply 
wherever they are not in contradiction to the general treaties. 

If these conditions are fulfilled, the President of the Republic 
will be authorised by a law to sign the declaration of war. 


But the harmonising of the Covenant with internal law 
does not mean simply that the Covenant enters into the 
constitutional texts, but also that it enters into internal law 
with a view to the establishment of internal sanctions against 
international aggression. How can internal penal sanctions 
be enforced against those who commit an aggression ? 

The new Spanish legislation contains a very interesting 
solution of the problem which deserves study. The Spanish 
legislators sought to add penalties to Art. 22 of the Con- 
stitution by extending the Penal Code, and so in the new 
Penal Code we find an article (129) which lays down: 

A President of the Republic will be liable to the punishment of 
solitary confinement if, in violation of Art. 77 of the constitution, 
he signs a decree 
(1) declaring war when the conditions laid down in the Covenant 

of the League of Nations have not been fulfilled and without 

first of all exhausting all those defensive measures which are 
not of a military character and the procedures laid down in 
the international conventions to which Spain may have adhered ; 

(2) declaring war without having been authorised to do so by a 

law. The ministers who countersign the decree are liable to 

the same penalty. 


Thus the Spanish constitution by Art. 6 excludes any 
war of aggression, by Art. 77 makes it constitutionally 
impossible to undertake a war in contradiction to the 
principles and procedure laid down in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and, finally, by Art. 129 of the Penal 
Code formulates definite sanctions applicable to the President 
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of the Republic and the ministers in any case of violation 
by them of Art. 78 of the Constitution. 

Here, then, we see the development of juridical logic 
tending to the creation of complete harmony between 
Spanish public law and the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. For the first time, the Spanish Penal Code estab- 
lishes penal responsibility in cases of violation of that 
Covenant. Thus there is not only international responsibility 
and constitutional responsibility ; there is also penal respon- 
sibility. Art. 129 of the Spanish Penal Code creates penal 
sanctions against disturbers of the peace. 

One day we may hope to see the world reach such a 
stage of evolution that the international responsibility will 
be as sttong, as concrete, as immediate as penal internal 
sanctions. But that day has not come yet. Yet at the present 
moment an internal repressive organisation with its apparatus 
of prisons and police can be a valuable reinforcement to 
international responsibility. Art. 129 of the Spanish Penal 
Code is not only an interesting theoretical novelty, but is 
a formula of practical pacifism, a formula whose importance 
is confirmed by recent international events. 


Prof. B. MirkINE-GUETZEVITCH 
General Secretary of the International Institute of Public Law. 
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SoME ForEIGN Books 


UDENDORFP’S latest work, Der totale Krieg (Luden- 
| dorffs Verlag, Munich: pp. 120), is spoiled by the 

intrusion of its author’s own pet heresies—there 1s the 

usual abuse of Christianity—and the “ philosophy ” 
is unworthy of an undergraduate. The “total” war is 
not a theory, but an unpleasant reality only too familiar, 
and the general’s conception of waging it will interest— 
though it may irritate—only technicians. But what is 
interesting is his conclusions from his own experience of 
the conduct of war. Clausewitz had taught that war is an 
instrument of policy. That was all very well while govern- 
ments waged war; now that peoples wage it, policy is an 
instrument of war. That means that the “leader,” the 
commandert-in-chief, the wielder of the ae of armed 
force, must be really omnipotent. He must be omnipotent 
to forge it, to secure an organization of what is called falsely 
civilian life which will enable him to keep it the trenchant 
blade it ought to be, to declare war when he thinks fit. Wars 
will not now begin with formal declarations after diplomatic 
tension. They will happen at the dictator’s decree. The 
cause will not be external but internal, the preparedness of 
the nation. The argument leaves no doubt that the doctrine 
is derived from his experiences as a dictator manque. 

It is instructive to turn from “total” war to “ total” 
pacifism. Pour Vaincre sans Violence by the Dutch pacifist, 
B. de Ligt (Mignolet et Storz: pp. 256) is a breviary of non- 
resistance. The author speaks as a socialist citizen of a small 
nation who feels violence even in defence to be useless, and 
who considers that violence has rarely achieved anything. 
He is particularly scornful of those “ romantics” like Marx 
and Lenin who thought revolutions should be made by 
violence whereas violence, as is proved by the case of Russia, 
ruins any revolution. The book sets out the non-resistet’s 
case excellently ; its logic,:once the premises are granted, is 
impeccable and it is full of wise sayings. But the premises 
are derived from history and history is a much more complex 
thing than the author thinks. There was indeed one 
** Aventine secession” that succeeded; there was another 
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that was a bloody fiasco. One feels that the problem is 
reduced to an unreal simplicity and that the solution is 
altogether too easy, a feeling not removed by any admissions 
of the author’s complete sincerity. 

M. de Ligt’s final chapter deals with Hitler and the 
threat of National Socialism to Holland. O. Scheid does 
not believe in any Nazi threat. In his L’Esprit du 
troisi¢eme Reich (Perrin: pp. xii, 258) he sets out only to see 
the best and to recommend it to France. Unfortunately, 
his studies appear to have been literary rather than political, 
and, as far as contemporary literature is concerned, rather 
limited. National Socialism to him is a new religion which 
has found something new. It opposes the idea of the nation to 
internationalism, the idea of the people to the class war, and 
the “ mystique ” of labour to materialist capitalism. All this 
is “ myth” and the great “ myth” is the race myth. These 
“ myths ” created the movement, whereas to most people 
they were created by the party for the movement, that is, 
in so far as they are “ myths.” They are phenomena not of 
mythopoea but of propaganda. Scheid is incurably naive— 
the only valuable parts of the book are the summaries of 
certain Nazi books—and he would be well advised to study 
a book in which there is no naivety, Louis Rougier’s Les 
Mystiques politiques contemporains (Sitey : pp. 124). “Mystique” 
the author defines as “a complex of beliefs which cannot be 
justified by reason nor proved by experience but which are 
blindly accepted from irrational motives.” A_ political 
“mystique” is created to solve “the supreme political 
problem, i.e., the legitimacy of the power exercised in any 
given society by the ruler.” As such it is needed more than 
ever by régimes which have been established against the 
course of political evolution. Rougier analyses them one by 
one after an illuminating introduction—Bolshevism, Fascism, 
corporativism, totalitarianism and the like, their common 
characteristic of destroying the distinction between the 
temporal and the spiritual, their actual effect on European 
~~ and on the individual. The criticism is very hostile 

ut fair, and the result is a wise and timely book. 

M. Rougier is the professor ; M. Jacques Bainville—now 
alas, the late M. Bainville—is the politician, and his Les 
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Dictateurs (Denoel et Steele: pp. 300) is a brilliant political 
study. Dictatorships are good or bad, but they happen 
only because of circumstances and the peoples have 
no alternative in the circumstances but to submit. He surveys 
dictators in this light from the Greek tyrants to Hitler, and 
comes to the conclusion that the peoples ought so to manage 
circumstances as never to come to the point when they can 
do more than submit. If there are times when M. Bainville’s 
wit is too much for his history, the wit itself has historical 
value, especially where he seeks to deduce a reason for 
dictators and finds it everywhere in the weakness of the 
preceding governments. A dictator is always a violent remedy 
and may be worse than the disease; so M. Bainville advises 
the peoples: “ Don’t get ill.” 

Partly connected with the myth are three brochures by 
Heinrich Rossbacher—Politische und wissenschaftliche Methode, 
Wie weit folgt Thomas Abbt der wissenschaftlichen und der 
politischen Methode? and Methodenlehre des politisch- 
wissenschaftlichen Schrifttums (Doelle, Heidelberg: pp. 104, 
56, 40). The main purpose seems to be to defend Rosenberg 
against his critics. The argument is confused but, so far as 
I can follow it, distinguishes between the scientific and 
political methods of writing history. The political method 
seeks to accomplish a political end; if it does so, it is good 
writing although scientifically it may be hopeless balderdash. 
The answer to the scientific historian need not be either 
historical or scientific; if it tries to be, it will be ineffective. 
The political method, i.e., the method of Rosenberg and 
H. S. Chamberlain, has superseded the historical, and any 
attack on it as inaccurate, superficial, unscientific or 
mendacious is just irrelevant. The political aim is the highest 
of all and these writers, although unprofessional from an 
orthodox point of view, were professional in their own sphere, 
for they realised the political aim they set. 

Der gelbe Fleck (Cattefour, Paris: pp. 288), which has 
as sub-title Die Ausrottung von 500,000 deutschen Juden and is 
prefaced by Lion Feuchtwanger is a painful, heavily docu- 
mented account of pogromist Germany. Though highly 
coloured, it constitutes, even when one discounts the 
sensationalism, as crushing an indictment as ever has been 
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published against a state calling itself civilized. Very 
interesting is the demonstration that anti-Semitism is still 
not a sentiment of the masses, but a policy dictated by a 
minority party. Bernard Pier’s Rassenbiologische Betrachtungen 
der Geschichte Englands (Diesterweg, Frankfurt: pp. 55) 
would be funny were its author not so deadly serious. He 
is completely ignorant of history in any sense; of his 
biological accomplishments I am not competent to speak. 
The union of 1604 (sic !) signalised the union of the German 
tribes of Britain and the victory of the German Imperial 
idea! English law (and Scottish ?) derives from the old 
German military code! Mr. Baldwin’s slogan, “ England’s 
frontiers are on the Rhine,” expresses this country’s decision 
to form a solid d/o with the Continent against the United 
States! The Anglo-Irish treaty of 1921 successfully ended 
a “race war”! England’s is, in fact, a “ race” history, and 
the unfortunate Englishman, did he but know it, is really 
a superior sort of German. 

From this sort of thing it is a relief to turn to Waldemar 
Gurian’s latest book, Der Kampf um die Kirche im dritten 
Reich (Nova Verlag, Lucerne: pp. 120). This is a very 
careful, almost objective account of the conflict between 
Church and State in Germany with an attempt to trace its 
historical and sociological origins. He regards it as a fight 
by the Church for her very substance. But it is more; it is 
a struggle of the human mind against a uniforming Statism. 
Priests and parsons are fighting the old battle of individual 
freedom while they fight for religious freedom, and in that 
fight they have not only renewed the life of the Church but 
they have created a new sense of Christian solidarity against 
Vergottung of the national life, and placed the issue of liberty 
again before the nation. The events and issues are set forth 
in a moving story which is well worth study by the student 
of politics. The battle, it is true, is not, as the Nazis assert, 
a political one, but its result will have far-reaching political 
consequences. 

Two other books are worth noting. The first is Alex- 
ander Choulgine’s L’Ukraine contre Moscou (Alcan: pp. xii, 
220). The author was a prominent member of the Ukrainian 
Nationalist Party which succeeded in creating an independent 
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state separate from Russia. After a general sketch of 
Ukrainian history and aspirations he describes the events 
of the revolution, how after the fall of Czardom the 
Central Rada was set up, how the Provisional Government 
rejected its demands, how the battle was waged against 
Kerensky and how Ukrainian independence was proclaimed 
after the Bolshevik revolution. He describes the activities of 
the new régime in Kiev, the recognition of independence by 
France and Britain and then the struggle against the 
Bolshevik invasion which culminated in the fall of Kiev and 
massacte. The story stops here, for this is a record of choses 
vues. As such it is valuable material for history and a splendid 
story in itself. The second is Wolfgang Hallgarten’s 
Vorkriegsimperialismus (Cattefour: pp. 336). This is an 
attempt to set forth the “ sociological bases ” of the various 
foreign policies of the chief states in Europe before the 
war. Bismarkism is seen as the expression of the will of 
capitalism and feudalism, the policies of France and England 
as dictated by their capitalists, and the whole pre-war period 
as a puppet show directed by predatory economic organisa- 
tions. The thesis is familiar but this demonstration of it is 
well worked out, partly with the aid of new material. 
Much of it is an indictment of the armament rings, for 
it is one of the curiosities of pre-war capitalism that its wars 
were always civil wars in which there were never any losers, 
and it is the armament rings which once again come under 
the lash in Richard Lewisohn’s Les Profits de Guerre a travers 
les Siécles (Payot: pp. 292). This is a comprehensive popular 
survey of the classes who make profits from war—generals, 
speculators, contractors, armament makers and the like. It 
is very readable but often superficial and occasionally less 
than accurate. But it contains some astonishing figures and 
some little known facts. Naturally it is particularly full on 
the most recent period. Here Herr Lewinsohn is an authority, 
and his documentation will supply the anti-war profits 
school with ample ammunition. He adds a very interesting 
chapter on the efforts now being made to regulate war profits. 
Prof. Mirkine-Guetzévitch, whose Les Nouvelles Tendances 
du Droit constitutionnel (Libraitie generale de Droit et de 
Jurisprudence: pp. x, 218) has just gone into a second 
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edition, is concerned as one of the directors of the “ Centre 
d’Etudes de la Révolution frangaise” at the Sorbonne in 
two interesting periodicals of which the reader may be 
interested to know. One is the Cahiers de la Révolution francaise 
of which each number contains a series of longish essays— 
e.g., in No. 3 colonial questions are dealt with, “ La Doctrine 
coloniale de la France en 1789” by Gaston Martin, and 
“Les Colonies pendant la Révolution” by Paul Roussier, 
with a bibliographical note. The other is La Révolution 
francaise, a quarterly review, each number containing articles 
on various topics, all original research work. e latest 
number I have seen contains, for instance, an examination of 
the charge of theft against Marat 4 propos an article in the 
“English Historical Review,” a life of Lezay-Matnesia and 
the text of the constitution which Rigas drew up in 1797 
for the Greece which he hoped to recreate in the insurrection 
of-1821. Both periodicals, which are published by Sirey, 
can be warmly recommended to students of the petiod. 
Finally, may I just mention another of the professor’s excellent 
studies, the brief Régime — d’ Aprés-Guerre (p. 22), 
which appeared in the Mé/anges Paul Negulesco and is published 
by the Imprimerie nationale in Bucarest ? 


[In my Oct.-Dec. survey I noted an addition to Prof. Carl Schnutl’s series Der 
Deutsche Staat des Gegenwart, which I approved as showing a distinctly higher con- 
ception of law than its predecessors. I now learn that the book was not issued by 
the publishers whose name appears on the title page, the Hanseatische Verlagsgesells- 
chaft. I quote from one letter I received: “‘ Please state the facts in case readers of 
the Political Quarterly get the impression that any possibility of free-expression of opinion 
has been restored to Germany.” Who produced the work, I am still unable to say.] 


R. T. Cirark 
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THE Russian Frnanciar System. By W. B. REDpDAWwaAY. 
(Macmillan, 1936, pp. X and 106. Price 155.) 


HIS unassuming sketch, which was awarded a prize 

| by the University of Cambridge, purports to describe 

the currency and banking systems of the U.S.S.R. 

It has the merit of clarity of language, and also that of 

accuracy of description, so far as it goes. Where the descrip- 

tion fails in conveying an intelligible picture of Soviet 

Communism is in a lack of comprehension of the social 

organisation as a whole, without which an account of any 
one part of it may be merely misleading. 

The author naturally starts with the assumption that the 
vast complications of currency and banking practice in 
Great Britain and other Capitalist countries represent what is 
normal, if not, indeed, inevitable. He finds all these compli- 
cations absent in the Soviet Union, which is simply unaware 
of the mysteries and magic about which Mr. Keynes and 
Professor Pigou, with nearly all their economic colleagues, 
are locked in controversy. Mr. Reddaway has the insight and 
the candout (p. 8) to notice that the role of currency in Soviet 
Communism, including that of bank credits, “is definitely 
that of servant and not of master.” It exercises no dynamic 
influence either on the volume of saving or on that of invest- 
ment, upon the aggregate amount of production or upon 
what kinds of commodities shall be produced; none on 
imports or exports and consequently none on unemployment ; 
and most paradoxical of all, none on internal prices, so far as 
concerns the great majority of things or services that are 
paid for by the consumers. 

Mr. Reddaway seems to have been chiefly struck (in 1934) 
by the tem ag co-existence of two sets of retail shops, 
with markedly different prices for the same articles. He was 
apparently unable to learn the reason why several thousands 
(out of a total of 45 ,000) co-operative societies were, in 1930-2, 
made “ closed societies,” confined to particular sets of workers 
who were enabled to buy limited quantities of necessaries 
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at low prices. Nor did he discover why these and other co- 
operative societies in the cities were increasingly supplemented 
by government shops, charging higher prices for unrationed 
commodities. Most of Mr. Reddaway’s book is devoted to a 
theoretical analysis of the effects upon “ real wages ” of this 
strange duality of price levels. He may be excused if he feels 
a little vexation at its complete disappearance in 1935-6, on 
new arrangements being made for the abolition of all rationing. 
Money in the U. S.S. R. is, as he properly says, only a 
‘unit of account” and a “ medium of exchange”; giving 
accuracy of bookkeeping to those in charge of production ; 
and ensuring freedom of choice to the would-be consumer. 
The quantity of money in circulation is of no more economic 
importance that the number and face-value of the postage 
stamps issued by the tens of thousands of post offices. The 
quantity is increased in the one case as in the other, for all 
sorts of reasons, many of them “ uneconomic.” If any 
inconvenience is caused either by momentary excess or defect, 
this is promptly corrected in one or other way, without 
prices being changed. In the U.S.S.R. money is not a “ store 
of value,” though it may become such by conversion into a 
savings bank deposit or into government loan stock. As 
for gold, it is nothing but a raw product, convenient to export 
to countries foolish enough to esteem it more highly than 
manganese or timber—just as Birmingham manufactures 
idols and sham jewellery for export to unsophisticated 
African tribes. The banks in the U.S.S.R., instead of being 
potentates with the power of increasing or diminishing at 
will the aggregate volume of the “ curtency ” of the nation, 
are merely agencies to enable the innumerable separate 
enterprises easily to settle, by bookkeeping devices, their 
transactions with each other and with the equally innumerable 
organs of local and central government ; and also to pay 
out the monthly paper roubles to the armies of employees— 
all in accordance with the annually adjusted “‘ General Plan.” 
The banks, like the currency, are, as Mr. Reddaway gradually 
realised, the servants, not the masters ; the robots by means of 
which the community accomplishes its dominant purpose, 
not the dictators either of the purpose or of its course. 
SIDNEY WEBB. 
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MaGna Brirannia. By J. CoatMan, C.1.E. (Jonathan Cape. 
tos. 6d.) 


ROFESSOR COATMAN describes his book as “ the 
[P= attempt on a very ambitious undertaking.” This 

is nothing less than to provide a philosophical account 

of the British Empire as “an entirely new form of 
political organisation.” “ The true value and meaning of the 
Empire,” he tells us, consist in the fact that it “is a world- 
commonwealth wherein artificial or forced relations between 
its component parts are all the time being changed into ties 
of mutual co-operation, consciously and freely accepted by 
all concerned.” 

This great theme—for it is a great theme—could have 
been treated in any one of three ways, or in a combination 
of all three. Mr. Coatman might have given us a work of 
political philosophy, showing how this new system of 
co-operation between independent (if not sovereign) political 
communities has undermined the theoretical basis of the 
traditional “ political science,” and compels us to think out 
anew what we mean by “the state.” This is the kind of 
enquiry which Mr. Coatman must have in mind when he 
speaks of “the need for a new adaptation of political and 
economic thought to the new conditions of life,” similar to 
that which arose in the fourth century B.c., when the Greek 
city-state had outlived its usefulness. Or he might have 
written a book analysing the present condition of the common- 
wealth and showing how far, in actual fact, the relations 
between its component parts are “ artificial or forced,” and 
how far they correspond to his ideal standard. This would 
have involved an enquiry into what may be called the “ sense 
of the anneal.” in the various Dominions, including 
the Irish Free State, and some account of the policies actually 
in operation in different parts of the Empire at the present 
time. Such a book would have told us, for instance, not 
simply that Northern Rhodesia has important copper resources 
but also what is being done there for native education, and 
would have explained the social background of the recent 
riots. Finally, there was a third book to be written on the 
question how, assuming that the peoples of the Commonwealth 
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were in fact animated by a desire for a greater measure of 
organised co-operation, such co-operation might actually be 
worked out in the concrete. 

The weakness of Mr. Coatman’s very interesting and 
readable volume is that it does not deal adequately with any 
one of these three themes. The new political philosophy 
proclaimed in the earlier pages is not worked out with 
reference to earlier thinkers and systems. No attempt at all 
is made to deal with the second theme. Thus a reader 
ignorant of the facts might jump to the conclusion that the 
Empire was already, so far as its inner or spiritual unity was 
concerned, all that Mr. Coatman so ardently desires that it 
should become—and a more sophisticated reader might even 
imagine that he himself wished to convey this suggestion. 
By far the greater part of the book is devoted to the third 
theme. Here, Mr. Coatman is on his own ground and he has 
a number of practical suggestions to bring forward. It would 
take too long to enumerate them all, for he has a fertile and 
inventive mind, but space must be found for one line of 
thought which may be of special interest to readers of The 
Political Quarterly. 

Mr. Coatman fixes on the Public Utility Corporation as 
a type of organisation peculiarly suited to “the British 
temperament.” This leads him on to the idea that “ the 
more widely the economic activities of the different British 
countries are based on the principles of public utility, the 
easier and the sooner we shall attain the co-operation which 
we are seeking.” In other words, he suggests that vested 
interests are a disintegrating force and that socialism is a 
natural bond of Empire. And this leads him on to an account, 
highly interesting despite its brevity, of recent socialistic 
experiments in different parts of the Commonwealth. 

It would be tempting to follow the author down some 
of the other avenues that he opens up. As regards the 
control of investment, for instance, he is prepared to go 
considetably further than the well-known Orange Book 
Proposals of 1928. He would not only institute a general 
control over all private investment, by means of an authority 
armed “ with statutory powers and working in close touch 
with the Bank of England and the Treasury,” but he would 
also make use of this control for purposes of bargaining in 
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commercial treaties. “ The intensified demand for that portion 
of our investible surplus available for foreign countries,” he 
remarks, ina a calculated to make Mr. Litvinov’s mouth 
water, “ would give us additional advantages in the bargaining 
by means of bi-lateral commercial treaties which is now the 
accepted technique of international commercial intercourse.” 

Here are new possibilities of economic imperialism. 
Whether these and some of Mr. Coatman’s other suggestions 
can be harmonised with his desire to eliminate “ artificial or 
forced relations ” within the Empire must be left to the reader 
to determine. Enough has been said to indicate that, though 
the author does not quite fulfil the promise of his title, he has 
produced a most thought-provoking volume. 

ALFRED ZIMMERN. 


SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, 1934. By ARNOLD J. 
TOYNBEE, assisted by V. M. Boutrer. Issued under the 
auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
(Oxford University Press ¢» Milford. 28s.) 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE RULE OF LAw, 1918-1935. 
By ALFRED ZIMMERN. (Macmillan. 125. 6d.) 


INTERNATIONAL Law. By L. OppeNHEIM. Vol. II. Disputes, 
War AND NeEurratity. Fifth edition. Edited by H. 
LAUTERPACHT. (Longmans 455.) 


THE ANntTI-DruG CampaiGn. By S. H. Barter. (King. 125.) 


N intelligent historian in 2036 a.p., reading these 
four books would possess an extraordinarily complete 
knowledge of international affairs and their psycho- 
logical causes a hundred years before his own date. 
He would note the remarkable fact that, if he or we look 
back to the year 1836, nothing comparable to any of these 
books was, or could have been, written in that year. The 
change which has come over international relations during 
the last century may indeed be observed in the differences 
between the fifth edition of Oppenheim’s standard text-book, 
admirably edited by Dr. Lauterpacht, and the first. Meditation 
on this fact and on its implications might have led Sir Alfred 
Zimmern to modify the arguments in a characteristically 
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brilliant and superficial chapter on international law in his new 
book. But the real nature of the struggle between the old 
and the new in international society—a struggle, still unde- 
cided, upon which the future of our civilisation depends— 
only became fully apparent after the war. It is fully apparent 
to those who have eyes to see in the books of Professor 
Toynbee, Sir Alfred Zimmern, and Mr. Bailey. 

Professor Toynbee’s Survey is historical. The author 
every year produces an object lesson in the art of writing 
contemporary history. The product is a masterpiece of its 
kind because the narrative of events contains always both an 
objective statement of those events and a historical interpret- 
ation or criticism, and the two are never confused. In this, 
Professor Toynbee’s method is the exact opposite of Sir 
Alfred Zimmern’s ; in consequence, however much one may 
disagree with any of Professor Toynbee’s conclusions, one 
feels that he gives even the most ignorant reader all the neces- 
saty material for arriving at the right conclusion. This is 
particularly evident in two crucial series of events dealt with 
in this volume and intimately connected with the thesis in 
Sir Alfred Zimmern’s book. The first is the history of Ira 
and the attitude of the British Government to internation 
society and national obligations as revealed in the events 
leading up to the acceptance of Iraq as a member of the League. 
The second is Professor Toynbee’s brilliant and profound 
analysis of the motives and policies which brought the 
U.S.S.R. into the League. 

Sir Alfred Zimmern has written an extraordinarily clever 
and brilliant book, but one can only hope that he was, in 
writing it, completely unaware of the effect that it must have 
upon the reader. It is full of good things recklessly or, to 
use a favourite word with reviewers, provocatively expressed. 
To anyone who knows something about his subject, what he 
says is often salutary and illuminating, as is so often the case 
with violently enunciated half-truths. But for the student 
who has not the knowledge and experience necessary for 
detecting and correcting the author’s slap-dash statements 
and distorting bias, the book is dangerously misleading. Its 
main object seems to be to prove that the League has been 
a failure, that it was bound to be so, and that anyone who 
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“ believes in” or “supports” it is one of a “ discordant 
congregation” of impossible “ idealists.” No reasonable 
person will deny that there is ample room for criticism of 
the League as it is and as it appears in the vision of many of 
its supporters. But Sir Alfred Zimmern’s attack is so confused 
and inconsistent that it defeats itself. 

The book is vitiated by a fundamental confusion of 
thought and a fundamental inconsistency. The confusion 
consists in the assumption that there is something more 
real in violence and power and force, and in societies 
regulated by them, than there is in law, justice, order and 
in societies regulated by them. The belief is a delusion 
based on muddled thinking. Sir Alfred Zimmern has 
reached the stage of civilisation and mental clarity at which 
he sees quite clearly that a society based upon the physical 
strength of exceptionally strong murderers or on gangsters 
armed with machine guns does not take more account 
of “ realities” than one based upon the acceptance by both 
the physically strong and the physically weak of rules of 
law and even the “ ideals ” of liberty and equality. When 
Sir Alfred Zimmern on a dark night in the streets of Oxford 
meets a six-foot anti-social murderer, both of them are aware 
that Sir Alfred is the realist and the murderer the idealist— 
but only in the sense that Sir Alfred’s ideal has been accepted 
and the murderer’s rejected by Oxford society. But when 
Sir Alfred travels from Oxford to Geneva, he forgets this 
simple truth. “ Power politics” of the “ Great Powers ” 
now appear to him to be “ real,” and anyone who proposes 
to apply the principles of Oxford society to the society of 
states is dismissed as belonging to the “ discordant con- 
gregation ” of “ idealists.” And the League has failed, not 
because its members are animated by the motives and domin- 
ated by the psychology of the anti-social Oxford murderer, 
but because it did not turn itself, on the advice of Mr. Mac- 
Donald and Sir Alfred Zimmern, into a concert of the Great 
Powers, the only possessors of force and therefore of “ reality” 
in international society. 

The book’s inconsistency is even more remarkable than its 
confusion of thought. One quarter of it flatly contradicts 
the other three-quarters. Sir Alfred, when his eyes are not 
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blinkered by bias, is much too clever a man not to see 
the fallacy in this belief that force or power is the only 
“reality” in society or politics. He knows that unless 
the Great States exchange their power policies for a system 
of international law and order in which war is no longer 
tolerated as an instrument of national policy and disputes 
between states are settled without violence, international 
society, as we knowit, and with it civilisation will be destroyed. 
In othet words it is the ideal of power policy, not of the League, 
which is self-destructive and unreal. Every now and then 
Sir Alfred Zimmern sees and says this, thereby making 
mincemeat of nearly everything which he sees and says else- 
where. What he never sees is that the failure of the League 
and the unimaginable horror which its failure will bring down 
upon the world are not due to the utopianism of cranks 
or the visions of idealists, but to the muddled visions of 
statesmen who prefer to pursue some ignis fatuus which they 
call power-policy over the brink of the precipice rather than 
settle down to the humdrum task of using the League as 
an instrument of preventing war. 

It is a relief to return from the spectacle of statesmen and 
professors pirouetting into the abyss to the sober sight of 
Mrz. Bailey examining an example of international government, 
the control of drugs. This is the best account of the anti- 
drug campaign and of the attempts to apply the principles of 
international regulation to the sale of dangerous drugs which 
has so far appeared. It will be invaluable to every serious 
student of internationalism. 

LEONARD WOOLF. 


MERSEYSIDE: CO-ORDINATION OF PASSENGER TRANSPORT 
Services. By T. S. Srmey and C. D. CAmpBELt. 
(The University Press of Liverpool. 15.) 


This is one of a series of reports which have been published 
with a view to supplementing and keeping up-to-date some 
of the more important material contained in the Social 
Survey of Merseyside. The authors start by stressing the 
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close connexion which exists between the development of 
transport and that of working-class housing. They then give 
us an admirable description of the various passenger transport 
undertakings concerned, whether municipally or privately 
owned. In this, particular attention is given to the extent 
to which these various undertakings have either come to 
terms with one another with regard to fares and fields of 
operation, or alternatively remain in a competitive relation- 
ship. Recent developments, notably the setting up of the 
Traffic Commissioners under the Road Traffic Act of 1930, 
and the granting to the railways of the right to acquire an 
interest in road transport undertakings, have greatly fostered 
mutual agreements and the means by which one facility may 
be protected against the uncontrolled competition of another. 

The adequacy of the services provided, both with regatd 
to present and future requirements, is then reviewed, specific 
alleged shortcomings being given. And the solution ? Almost 
before these inadequacies have been recorded the authors 
disclose the direction in which they would advocate change. 
For having referred to “the efforts of the Traffic Commis- 
sioners to prevent wasteful competition,” and “ the care that 
the railway companies take to stop the road services they 
control from competing to any large extent with their railway 
services,” they say, “...beyond this, little attempt is made 
to weld the services of the different undertakings together 
into one homogeneous whole, which is what the travelling 
public needs.” (p. 21.) Whilst they do not advocate the im- 
mediate welding together of all the transport services in the 
area concerned, the last chapter is devoted to examining 
alternative methods by which some form of unified control 
may ultimately be reached. 

In so short a brochure (40 pages in all) it would be unfair 
to expect a complete and unanswerable case to be made out 
in favour of any one line of action. That is clearly not 
attempted. But as a realistic study of the situation as it 
exists today, and as a serious contribution towards the solu- 
tion of a difficult problem, the work deserves high praise. 
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THE GENERAL THEORY OF EMPLOYMENT, INTEREST AND 
Money. By J. M. Keynes. (Macmillan t Co., London, 
1936. Pp. xii.t403. 55.) 

7 CONOMIC theory, as developed by the great English 

classical school of Adam Smith and his successors and 

urther refined more recently by English speaking and 
continental writers, has been thought to justify, and 
in a considerable degree does justify, the system of free 
competition. It shows that within that system efficiency 
may be expected to be advanced, and that through the agency 
of markets and the “ pricing process” consumers may be 
expected to secure the goods which they most desire, having 
regard to the cost of producing them. The system is open 
to criticism because it has produced and of its nature tends 
to produce a very unequal distribution of wealth and income. 

Reform has been directed to mitigating these results ; social- 

ists have argued that no reform, that is practicable within 

the limits of the system, can reduce the inequalities sufficiently 
to render them tolerable, and that the system itself must be 
swept away. 

Another kind of criticism has also been made by socialists 
and others, attacking the system on the ground of its 
inefficiency and claiming that the processes of private enter- 
prise and free exchange have some inherent flaws in them, 
productive of crisis and unemployment and ultimately of 
disruption. Some of these critics have concerned themselves 
with the general theory of value, others, the monetary 
ctanks, have confined themselves to ferreting out some 
defect in the monetary mechanism. The argumentations of 
both alike have on the whole been so deplorably muddle- 
headed and have contrasted so lamentably with the brilliant 
lucidity of the orthodox school, that those who put implicit 
faith in clear and honest thinking and instinctively distrust 
the easily recognizable croak of the charlatan, have been 
content to believe, even if reluctantly, that the defence has 
had right on its side. Concessions might be made to the 
pleas of sentiment and to the political arguments of the 
egalitarian school; but their economics has, on the whole 
with justice, not been taken too seriously. 
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Mr. Keynes claims to have discovered a radical defect 
in the free system. His diagnosis, like those of the monetary 
enthusiasts, points to the possibility of remedy within the 
limits of the system, albeit probably involving far-reaching 
changes ; but his analysis, unlike theirs, is concerned with 
the fundamental theory of value and exchange. 

Mr. Keynes brings to his task an endowment very 
different from that of the critics already mentioned. His 
analytic and constructive powers are probably as dis- 
tinguished as those of any writer who has ever devoted 
himself to the study of economics. His knowledge of the 
development of economic doctrine is far-reaching; he is 
well acquainted with the ground occupied by his adversaries, 
not merely with the form which their agreements usually 
take, but with the foundations on which they rest. And he 
is capable of matchless lucidity. The present work is a 
difficult one and its arguments cannot be mastered without 
considerable effort. But the effort is worth while. The 
reader may fear at first that all attempts to extricate himself 
from the maze of argumentation, in which he finds himself set, 
will be unavailing. He may take courage and rest assured 
that if he takes sufficient trouble, in the end he will see the 
reasoning as a unity. The underlying structure of thought 
has a beautiful simplicity ; the apparent complexity is due 
to the fact that-at every turn existing doctrines have to be 
dealt with, not always demolished, often merely re-sorted 
and allotted to their proper place in the general structure 
of theory. 

This is not the place to undertake an examination of 
Mr. Keynes’ substantive doctrines. As he himself claims, 
the matter must be argued out by the body of professional 
economists using their own weapons. ‘The most essential 
point may, however, be set forth. Jt has usually been held 
that supply creates its own demand, that a particular 
commodity may be produced in excess, but that, since every 
increment of production entails an increment of demand on 
the part of those responsible for this extra production, there 
cannot be an excessive supply of commodities in general. 
Mr. Keynes seeks to make a breach in this doctrine by 
reference to saving. Here it is usually pointed out that 
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income saved also gives rise to a demand for goods, namely, 
for capital goods. The people who actually do the saving, 
however, are not the same as those who give orders for 
capital goods. The latter are concerned with the prospect of 
demand for the products of capital goods in the coming time. 

Suppose that we ask the question whether in the event 
of the current output of consumable goods being increased 
to the extent of £100 worth, a sufficient demand for them 
may be expected. If £100 of extra income is distributed to 
the various parties responsible for the production of the 
extra goods, the demand for consumable goods will be 
directly increased by the amount that those parties spend on 
consumable goods, say, by £80. {20 is saved. If at the same 
time future prospects are such that business men feel 
encouraged to add to their holding of capital goods to the 
extent of {20 worth, the income of those set to work to 
make the capital goods, being £20, will if expended and 
added to the £80 of expenditure on consumption afore- 
mentioned, make up a total extra demand for consumable 
goods of £100 and so justify the increase of output of 
consumable goods. But if prospects do not justify the extra 
capital construction, the demand for consumable goods will 
be £20 short, and those responsible for the production of 
consumable goods will restrict output at the next round. So 
long as people tend to save any part of their income the 
producers of consumable goods will only find sufficient 
purchasing power to justify them in their act of production, 
if those responsible for looking after the future feel disposed 
to make capital goods equal in value to the amount of saving 
which the community is choosing at the moment to make. 
If the demand for consumable goods proves deficient, those 
responsible for making them will restrict output on the 
next round, there will be less activity and less earning of 
income, and this restriction will proceed, until the amount 
of saving that people do is, by reason of their diminished 
income, reduced, so that it is no greater than the value of 
the capital goods currently being produced; for only so 
can the gap between the demand deemed sufficient to justify 
the production of consumable goods and the actual demand 
for them be eliminated. Thus the production of the com- 
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munity may be held far below its potential capacity simply 
because its members tend, in regard for their own personal 
requirements, to save more than industry deems it wise to 
use in the production of capital goods. 

The pl view of the matter is that such a deficiency 
of demand will tend to be righted not by a slump of income 
and activity and consequent unemployment, but by a fall 
in the rate of interest which stimulates the production of 
capital goods. Mr. Keynes denies that this will necessarily 
or even probably happen. The rate of interest depends on 
how people value capital assets of which the yield is expected 
to be so and so much. Unfortunately the future yield is 
never exactly known. If a man chooses to hold any given 
capital asset he is involving himself in a measure of un- 
certainty ; this is true even of assets on which there is a 
fixed contracted rate of interest. For the market value even 
of these assets may vary in future, as the rate of interest 
varies, and the holder of them may find himself involved in 
a loss if he wants to realise the assets and obtain cash. The 
rate of interest must be such as to make it worth while for 
a sufficient number of people to involve themselves in 
uncertainty of this nature. Such a rate of interest may be 
higher than that rate of interest which would so stimulate 
the production of capital goods that there would be a vent 
for a!l the saving people tend to make when the community 
is making money as fast as possible. If it is, there will be 
a deficiency of purchasing power, activity will run down, the 
community will not be allowed to make money as fast as 
possible and there will be unemployment. The productive 
system will not be used at its full capacity. The greater that 
capacity and the higher the national income would be if 
only it were fully used, the greater the danger that it will 
not be fully used; for people tend to save a large amount 
out of a large income. The menace of unemployment is a 
growing one. 

Severe slump and crisis and widespread unemployment 
give point to socialist criticism of the existing system. Its 
defenders are filled with fear and alarm, and, in the absence 
of an adequate diagnosis, are at their wits end to know what 
to do. They attempt piece-meal remedies, tinkering with 
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this industry and that, quite in vain so far as the general 
situation is concerned, and seek refuge in protectionism or 
autatky. The atmosphere of extreme depression is thundery ; 
there is severe suffering, and fierce indignation; drastic 
action is demanded. The last slump produced revolution 
everywhere; who can predict the outcome of another 
severe recession in this country ? 

Some socialists welcome an atmosphere of tension, 
desiring a quick and drastic change of system. The greater 
part would prefer to avoid a sharp head-on conflict of 
interests, and to secure change by the gradual process of 
conciliation and conversion. In the head-on conflict other 
ptecious things might be lost—liberty and democracy. 
And in the present state of the world few would view with 
equanimity the weakening of this country which serious 
civil dissension must entail. The recurrence of a great 
slump, coming perhaps when the amount of unemployment 
was still large at the outset, would tend to strengthen the 
extremists. And even if a socialist party led by extremists 
were quickly routed and suppressed, this would be a grave 
political loss not only from the point of view of the socialists, 
but from that of all who cherish our free constitution. 

Mr. Keynes’ book is of supreme political interest 
because it offers an exact and intelligible diagnosis of the 
evil of unemployment. If the diagnosis is accepted, the 
quest for immediate remedies may be begun. Mr. Keynes 
provides a precise criterion by which proposed remedies 
may be tested. The present volume is concerned with the 
main structure of theory and not with the details of its 
application. This much may be said now, however, that the 
remedies would certainly be concerned with the operation of 
the banking and financial system, the volume of investment 
and public finance. They would entail collaboration between 
the government and the institutions concerned with these 
economic processes. How much government control or 
“ socialization” would be necessitated, would depend on 
the degree to which loyal co-operation could be secured. 

If Mr. Keynes’ diagnosis is right and if it is possible to 
obtain general agreement about it, the prospect is opened 
before us of keeping the existing system running without 
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any drastic upheaval. Thus we should be afforded a breathing 
space, within which large social changes could be encom- 
gee with mutual goodwill. If effective remedies could 

applied along his lines, an atmosphere of comparative 
calm could be maintained, in which alone progress is possible 
in a free constitution. His proposals are hardly likely to 
resolve the fundamental conflict of interests between rich 
and poor. They would merely set the scene, in which that 
conflict might be resolved in a peaceful way without violent 
passion and disruption. 

One point may be mentioned, however, which does bear 
upon the fundamental conflict. If his views are correct, our 
system ought so to be managed that the rate of interest 
falls to a very low level. This suggests that the present 
— of the rentier class might be gradually and peace- 

y liquidated—great profits might still be made but they 
could no longer form the basis for the maintenance of 

ermanent economic predominance. And existing vested 
interests would in a community of growing income become 
of diminishing relative importance even if they were main- 
tained, and in any case would be subject to the process of 
ordinary wear and tear, so that a more equitable distribution 
would eventuate without the nasty conflicts involved in 
expropriation. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Keynes, having got thus far 
in his work of construction, will apply his unique powers 
to giving a more popular exposition of these views, that are 


of such vital concern to the democracy. 
R. F. Harrop. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SocrAL Scrences. Editor-in-Chief: Epwin 
R. A. SexiGMANn. Associate Editor: Atvin S. Jonnson. Vols. 
XII to XV. (Macmillan &% Co. 375. 6d. each.) 


ITH the publication of Volume XV, this great undertaking 
WY: brought to a close, so far as the editors and contributors 

are concerned. From the point of view of the public, the 

life of the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences can only 
now be said to have really commenced ; for a work of reference of this 
kind is not properly available until all its volumes are complete. 

It is now possible to consider some of the larger aspects which emerge 
from a broad contemplation of these fifteen sturdy volumes.1 One 
feels tempted to calculate the numbers of pages and words which they 
contain ; the number of articles and contributors who have co-operated ; 
the cost involved, and other quantitative data. The figures would be 
impressive, for in mere magnitude the Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences occupies an important place in the heirarchy of encyclopaedias. 
But the quantitative aspect is obviously of such subordinate significance 
that it is not worth pursuing. 

The most striking single fact about the work is that it marks the 
first occasion on which the social sciences have been considered worthy 
of being subjected to encyclopaedic treatment in the grand manner. 
They are placed on the map in a new and irrevocable sense. If any 
superior physicist or chemist asks contemptuously, “‘ What are the social 
sciences anyway ?” one can now point to the serried row of volumes 
with confident pride and tell him to read those and find out. If the 
aspiring daughter who desires to study the social disciplines is asked by 
a Philistine father what is the nature of these ill-famed mysteries, she can 
now cow him with a few volumes. The process of becoming encyclo- 
paedic is, in short, a measure of the status and degree of development 
reached by a department of human knowledge. 

At the same time, those who are closely acquainted with social studies 
may well feel that on almost every other page of the Encyclopaedia 
there is an implied and perhaps unconscious criticism of the present state 
of the social sciences. One of the great merits of the work is that it is 
more directly related to life itself than to academic categories. And if 
one looks at the titles of the contents one finds that a very large number 
of the topics are either not dealt with normally by the various departments 

1 Review notices of previous volumes of the Eneyclopadia of the Social Sciences have 


appeared in The Political Quarterly for July-September 1930, July-September 1931, 
January-March 1933, and October-December 1934. 
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of social science or that they cut right across these departments. Take, 
for example, such subjects as city and town planning, housing, smuggling, 
racketeering, agricultural credit, pawnbroking, consumer protection, 
youth movements, perjury, suicide, civic education, motion pictures— 
one could go on indefinitely. These are all matters of substantial interest 
and worthy of careful study. Yet they are not normally studied in depart- 
ments of economics, politics, law, sociology and so forth. The truth is 
that the “ subjects ” into which the social sciences are at present divided 
are utterly false and antiquated. This is a matter of great importance, 
for the categories of thought in which he has been trained are to an 
intellectual worker what his weapons are to a hunter. If the weapons 
are inadequate, the huntsman’s bag will be limited in character no less 
than in quantity. It is to be hoped, therefore, that this Encyclopaedia 
will exercise a much-needed influence in the direction of re-orientating 
the social sciences in a new and more promising direction. The freshness 
and vitality of the editors’ approach merits the highest praise; and so, 
too, does the success with which they have managed to cover the ground 
in an intelligible and comprehensive manner. 

Another feature which commends itself is the high degree of readability 
of the Encyclopaedia. Technical jargon and obscurity have been avoided, 
with the result that the work is informative in the best sense. The body 
of new or hitherto not easily accessible factual knowledge which is 
contained in many of the articles is incomparably greater than has ever 
been assembled before at a single stroke, at any rate in the sphere of 
the social sciences. 

Every civilised human being, every citizen of the world, should rejoice 
at the sight of these fifteen volumes, for they represent a substantial 
expenditure of resources, material and intellectual, in the promotion 
of rational thought about social life. Here we have a monument to the 
life of reason in its application to that vast department of life in which, 
in the Fascist countries, all rational thought has been banished and its 
place taken by a monstrous collection of fantastic dogmas, grotesque 
myths and absurd legends. The danger to civilisation from these per- 
versions and abnegations of the human reason is manifest; this 
Encyclopaedia is at once a protest against those who have renounced 
the voice of reason in the ordering of the life of mankind and a source 
from which those who follow the rational path may drink and refresh 
themselves, strengthened for the fray. 

In conclusion, we should pay tribute to the editorial staff and the 
board of directors, to the publishers and the Rockefeller foundation, to 
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the learned societies of U.S.A. and the Social Science Research Council, 
for the respective parts they have played in bringing the enterprise to 
fruition. Above all, homage should be paid to Alvin Johnson, the 
associate editor, on whom the chief responsibility for the initiation and 
execution of the Encyclopaedia has lain to a far greater extent than on any 
other individual. Only those who know Dr. Johnson can appreciate 
how much the success of the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences owes to 
his energy, imagination, liberal outlook, shrewdness and inspiration. 
Wriuram A. Rosson. 


THE PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION AND THE RENEGADE KAUTSKY 
By V. 1. Lenty. (Lawrence 15. 6d.) 
In DEFENCE OF TERRORISM. Sy L. Trotsky. (Aden eC» Unwin. 35. 6.) 


HE Berne Conference of the Russian Social Democratic Labour 

Party convened in May 1915 defined the attitude of the future 

Third International to the social-democratic “centre,” led by 

Kautsky, in terms of uncompromising hostility. Many even of 
the Russian socialists had lined up behind Axelrod and were putting for- 
ward theoretical defences of patriotism coupled, as often as not, with 
passive professions of internationalism. These were roundly attacked 
in a series of pamphlets by Lenin, who developed, in the course of their 
composition, a rich commentary on Marx’s theory of the state. The 
Marxian theory of state was becoming practical politics. A misunder- 
standing of its implications had, in Lenin’s view, betrayed the proletariat 
into taking part in a war of veiled imperialist rivalries, as the “‘ defence 
of the state” as such was no part of a scientific socialism which taught 
that the state was an organ of class-domination. Kautsky’s position 
was less flagrantly anti-Marxist than that of the British Labour-leaders, 
for he theoretically accepted the view that class antagonisms were 
irreconcilable. At the same time he failed to stress a theory developed 
fully by Marx and Engels after the fall of the Paris Commune—the theory 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. To Lenin, and to the whole 
Third International, the relation of proletarian revolution to the state 
was the key-question of Socialist politics in the 1917-21 period. This 
relation expressed itself after the October revolution in the slogan 
“ All power to the Soviets,” and in the practical definition of the Russian 
dictatorship of the proletariat, explained, excused and defended in these 
two books. 
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The sharp exchange of political polemics on this subject—which 
includes Lenin’s State and Revolution and Kautsky’s Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat—is of major importance in the history of Socialist theory. 
This group of writings defines not only the Communist and Social- 
Democratic views on revolutionary method, but the attitude of both 
parties towards democracy, towards freedom, and towards the use of 
physical force. Lenin’s State and Revolution, his Proletarian Revolution, 
and Trotsky’s In Defence of Terrorism ate the basis of the Communist 
apologia for the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kautsky’s Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat and his Terrorism and Communism ate the modern defence 
of the Social-Democratic ideal of the “‘ people’s free state,” a formula 
put forward by Bebel as far back as 1875 in his pamphlet Unsere Ziele. 
In fact, the fundamental ethics of two essentially hostile political systems 
are discussed, in this public correspondence, in a practical and absorbing 
way. 

“The antithesis between the two socialist trends,” says Lenin, “ is 
the antithesis between two radically different methods : the democratic 
and the dictatorial.” Social-democratic thinkers, and Liberal thinkers 
too for that matter, regard the conquest of power by any class in the state 
at present as a conquest of the majority of votes in an electoral campaign. 
The dictatorship of the proletariat is naturally regarded as the tyranny 
of the minority over the majority. Consequently, the Bolsheviks’ 
repudiation of the Constituent Assembly—distrusted by Lenin from the 
beginning—has been seriously attacked by Liberals and Socialists in 
other countries and by Kautsky in the name of the Second International. 
The Socialist-Liberal attack on Bolshevik dictatorial methods, on the con- 
ception of the state as the proletariat organised in a dictatorship, and on 
the terrorism exercised by a revolutionary class on its enemies, springs 
ultimately from an idea of freedom that has nothing in common with the 
theories of Marx. The kind of liberty conceived by “ progressive ” 
politicians—a negative conception of freedom as the absence from 
restraint of the individual within the boundaries of common interest—is 
militantly rejected by Lenin in his Pro/etarian Revolution, which emphasises 
once and for all, in terms of freedom, the necessary differences between 
Marxian revolutionary socialism and evolutionary democracy. “ Hegel,” 
says Engels in his Amti-Diibring, “‘ was the first to state correctly the 
relation between freedom and necessity. To him, freedom is the apprecia- 
tion of necessity.” This position, which from a purely rational point 
of view is as questionable as the Liberal position, nevertheless carried 
an immense emotional weight, and Lenin was able to invest it with 
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reality by linking it, in his arguments, with the more solid doctrine of 
the class-war. Further, he continues, the conceptions of the liberty 
of the individual, and of “‘ pure” democracy, are valueless if they are 
considered apart from their social content. Individuals are free only 
in relation to environment; democracies are this or that in relation to 
their historical significance. And here is another crux in the Liberal- 
Marxist conflict. For the Liberal, democracy here-and-now represents 
a historical state in the continuous development of man’s political 
consciousness. To the Marxist, it is merely a phase in the unconscious 
tactic of capitalism. 

The Communist’s attitude to present society in non-Facist countries 
is based, not on an essential distrust of majorities and parliamentary 
democracies, but on a conviction that democracy can only be illusory 
under capitalist conditions. While men have no alternative but to sell 
their labour to the highest bidder, and while police, press, wireless 
and cinema are controlled by capitalist elements, they cannot control 
effectively the kind of life they wish to lead, nor the order of society 
they wish to introduce. And since democracy is a type of state, and, 
as such, based on authority, democracy can only be expressed in terms 
of class-power within society. Complete political freedom, in fact, 
cannot be achieved inside any state. Class-freedom, on the other hand, 
can only exist inside a state. 

The degree of freedom which exists in the transitional state of com- 
munism—the dictatorship of the proletariat anterior to the establish- 
ment of a classless society—can only be expressed in terms of historical 
necessity which, to the Communist, is the necessity of establishing a 
proletarian state on a basis of force. In so far as a workers’ dictatorship 
represents the wishes of a greater majority of the population than a capi- 
talist democracy, this transitional period may increase political freedom 
quantitatively. But freedom for one class implies absence of freedom for 
another. Hence terrorism—Lenin is careful to distinguish between 
revolutionary terrorism in support of the proletarian dictatorship and 
stray acts of violence performed without relevance to the “ objective 
situation ”—is defended as a legitimate method of gaining and preserving 
power. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Lenin’s Proletarian Revolution is an 
essential document to the student of Communist theory. Trotsky’s 
wittier and more splenetic pamphlet is considerably weaker in argument, 
and its main interest lies in the chapter defending the militarisation of 
Russian labour during the civil war. SALLY GRAVES. 
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ENGLISH RADICALISM, 1832-1852. By S. Maccosy. (Ad/en & Unwin. 
462 pp. 165.) 


O the student of English political and social history of the first 
part of the nineteenth century this book should be of very 


great service. Mr. Maccoby in his preface points out that both 

Whig and Tory Governments in the twenty years which 
followed the Reform Act were subjected to “‘a constant and active 
pressure from without ” (to quote Earl Grey), the object of which was 
to obtain further political and, through political, social reforms. This 
pressure came from the Radicals and Ultra-Radicals, the Chartists, the 
Free Traders and Anti-Corn Law Leaguers, the Dissenters, and the 
Trade Unionists. His book is a detailed and documented analysis of 
the several currents in this Radical movement, its relation to the machine 
of politics, its failures and its successes. The book does not perhaps 
throw quite so new a light upon the period as the reader might be led 
to expect from the preface, for no one who has given any study to it 
can have failed to see in broad outline the reasons why the reformed 
parliament rapidly disappointed the hopes of all real reformers. What 
Mr. Maccoby really does is to fill in this broad outline with a mass of 
important and interesting detail. He has carefully studied contemporary 
documents and from them he shows us exactly what the several sects 
of reformers and Radicals were thinking, saying, demanding, and doing 
during the 20 years between 1832 and 1852. His first part, in which he 
conducts his analysis chronologically, is admirable, a veritable gold 
mine of facts. His second part, in which he considers such subjects as 
“ Radicals and the Empire,” “ Radicals and Foreign Affairs,” and “ The 
World of Labour,” is not quite so successful. The reason is that the 
subjects are too big for the space which he has allowed himself; the 
attempt, for instance, to deal with the world of labour in 14 pages is 
almost ludicrous when compared with the scale of treatment in Part 
One, and necessarily gives the reader a feeling of skimpiness and 
perfunctoriness. But this does not impair the real value of the book 
as a whole. 
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THE Srno-JAPANESE CONTROVERSY AND THE LEAGUE OF Nations. By 
WestEL W. WittouGusy. (Johns Hopkins Press : Humphrey Milford. 


733 pp. 225. 6d.) 


as technical adviser to the Chinese Government, and was adviser 

to the Chinese delegation in Geneva and Paris during the first 

months of the Sino-Japanese conflict. Since then he has been 
technical counsel to the Chinese Embassy in Washington. Naturally, 
it must be extremely difficult for a writer in such circumstances to 
“present the views of the Chinese and Japanese Governments in an 
objective, impartial manner and with equal adequacy”; and Mr. 
Willoughby says frankly that his personal sympathies have been strongly 
with the Chinese. But the record does appear to be remarkably fair and 
balanced: the Japanese case, as well as the Chinese, is given without 
excessive condensation, without paraphrase, and without running 
criticism. Indeed, such comments as the author allows himself in the 
last chapters of the book are so extremely restrained that the reader is 
more likely to find them insipid than partisan. Hardly a hint of anger or 
protest ruffles the calm of this diplomatic recording of a shameful story 
of Imperialist plundering and betrayal. 

The greater part of the book is given to an account of the controversy 
as handled by the League, from September 18th, 1931, when the 
Mukden incident was staged, till February 24th, 1933, when the 
Assembly’s Report condemning Japan was adopted, The author claims 
that within the field which it comes, this account is so full that only the 
very special student would need to supplement it by referring to the 
League’s records : and the text is so liberally furnished with quotations 
that this claim is likely to be found justified. Certainly, the record is 
very clear and thorough so far as it goes. It does not attempt to give 
an adequate picture of the background of the struggle: that must be 
looked for elsewhere (e.g., in the six studies published by the Geneva 
Research Centre). Among the parts of the story which need to be filled 
in, we may mention the significant struggle between the Japanese 
militarists and Baron Shidehara during the weeks before the Mukden 
incidents in September, 1931: and the imposition by the British 
Government, for a fortnight from February 27th, 1933, of an isolated, 
undiscriminating embargo upon certain arms (not including those already 
contracted for) to both Japan and China. 


Ts author of this massive book has acted on various occasions 
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The second part of the book consists of discussions of various 
controversial points arising out of the long negotiations. These include 
the anarchic claims to a self-judged right of self-defence; the Monroe 
Doctrine and its British and Japanese adaptations ; and the interpretation 
of Article X of the Covenant. The author discloses (p. 37) that “‘ persons 
of high standing in League circles ” and members of the Secretariat told 
the Chinese delegation that no action whatever, even by way of advice, 
could be taken by the Council under Article X unless there were a 
unanimous vote, including Japan’s. Did Sir Eric Drummond interpret 
the article thus? It is to be hoped that this interpretation, which the 
Council unfortunately acted upon, will be disavowed, for it really makes 
nonsense of the Council’s quasi-judicial function under Article X. 

In a concluding chapter the author says that “ the League failed to 
secure any substantive results whatever, either by way of conciliation or 
restraint.... As for restraint, one can say that it is impossible to discern 
a single instance, unless it be at Shanghai, in which it would appear that 
Japan, because of pressure exerted by the League, refrained from further 
aggressive action in and against China.” He attributes the main 
responsibility for this failure, of course, to the British and French 
Governments: he endorses Prof. Rappard’s verdict that “at no time 
had one the impression that British policy was determined essentially 
by the will to uphold the Covenant and to protect China.” He says 
frankly that Sir John Simon’s speech of December roth, 1932, in which 
the famous lawyer spent his art on whitewash for the Japanese, was 
“ hardly a respectable one.” He insists on the loyalty of the efforts made 
in China’s name to maintain the essential rules of the collective peace 
system. He underestimates the injury that resulted from the United 
States not being a member of the League, though he duly emphasises 
the value of the American lead and support on certain occasions. 

The book is a valuable and reliable contribution, within its limits. 
And the story it records is no minor episode : it is the story of a failure, 
a betrayal, and a miscalculation of risks, which has done much to 
alienate China from the League, to bring Japan nearer to war with 
Soviet Russia, to exacerbate naval competition, and to discredit the 
collective peace system in the West as well as in the East. We are now 
only at the beginning of the disastrous consequences of letting those 
“ international anarchists ” have their head. As the Chinese Ambassador 
said lately, “‘ Today the sky is positively darkened with chickens coming 
home to roost.” 

W. ARNOLD-ForsTER 
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Conspiracy AT Meerut. By Lester Hurcuinson. (George Allen & 
Unwin. $5.) 


C- reason why the English are accused of hypocrisy is that 


we have such remarkably short memories for the scandals 

which occur periodically in various parts of the Empire. No 

foreigner will believe that this is chiefly due to sheer ignorance. 
Jallianwallabagh, Denshawi, and Meerut are merely uncouth names, 
suggesting some forgotten “ unpleasantness.” An Englishman is 
surprised and hurt to find that in some quarter of the globe a number 
of human beings hold him personally responsible for a miscarriage of 
justice, or the brutal repression of a popular movement. Most of our 
countrymen have a child-like faith in the integrity of our judicial system, 
which they believe ensures that any wrong done in any part of the 
Empire can speedily be rectified. To cast doubt upon this belief is to be 
classed instantly as a crank. This idea is confirmed in the common 
mind because it is, in practice, impossible to obtain any publicity for an 
imperial scandal except through the help of one or two newspapers 
and publishers of a definitely “left wing ” persuasion. Our Law Courts, 
with their absurdly high costs and strong racial bias, have also made 
the law of libel into an effective censorship upon all who may wish to 
ventilate the grievances of “ coloured ” races. 

Here is a case in point. The Meerut trial was a major scandal, 
certainly comparable with the Sacco-Vanzetti case in America. In 1928 
and 1929 the Government of India was being severely harassed by 
various nationalist activities. They wanted to take further powers, but 
found no suppport in the Legislative Assembly. It was an obvious time 
to raise the “ Communist ” bogy with the idea of frightening some of 
the middle-class nationalists into a more sympathetic attitude. There 
had been a series of “‘ Conspiracy cases ” but always against nationalists, 
accused of waging war against the King, and so a “ Communist 
conspiracy case” was carefully staged. Some thirty Indians and three 
Englishmen were rounded up in Calcutta and Bombay. Some had been 
taking a more or less active part in a series of mill strikes, which were 
probably as justified as any strikes of the last twenty years. The evidence 
of any conspiracy, or of any intention of taking overt action against 
the Government, was of the flimsiest nature, and any of the individuals 
could have been dealt with locally. One, Mr. Spratt, had already been 
tried and acquitted in Bombay. 
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It is an indelible blot upon the administration of Lord Halifax (then 
Lord Irwin) that he allowed his senior officials to initiate a “ conspiracy 
case,” with its cumbrous and slow procedure, its venue a thousand 
miles from the scene of the alleged offences, and its one-sided powers. 
Lord Irwin, at any rate, knew something of post-war politics in Europe. 
He knew that a belief in “ the nationalisation of the means of production, 
distribution, and exchange,” which was the gravamen of the charge 
against one of the Indians, does not necessarily imply any very direct 
connection with Moscow. He might have insisted upon some real proof 
of foreign connections, or of a conspiracy, before allowing this terrible 
legal machine to be set in motion. If he had merely read the committal 
charge, drawn up a year after the accused had been arrested, he might 
have suspected a case which would certainly have brought Mr. Lansbury 
and almost certainly Mr. Ramsay MacDonald into the “ conspiracy.” 
After the committal charge the case dragged on for some three years 
before a special Judge, who finally sentenced the unfortunate Mr. Spratt 
to twelve years’ imprisonment, and Mr. Hutchinson, the author of this 
book, to four years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

Fortunately the promulgation of sentences caused an uproar, and 
an appeal was allowed. The High Court, under an Indian Judge, 
allowed most of the appeals, and drastically reduced all the sentences 
on the remainder. But the Government cf India has never had to make 
any restitution for the wrong it did. Now we have Mr. Hutchinson’s 
own account. It is remarkably free from bitterness, though written 
after such an appalling experience ; few Englishmen have suffered four 
years’ incarceration in the plains. The book is not only intensely 
interesting, but extremely readable and full of humour. It is a side of 
India and of Indian administration which few Englishmen ever see, 
and it should be read by every Indian Civilian, as well as by Englishmen 
who believe that they can get justice in India as they do in their country. 
Yet the reviewer is painfully aware from his own experience that it is 
almost impossible to get anyone in England to take an interest in this 
business. Even Indian politicians were luke-warm, and Mr. Hutchinson 
has a quite justifiable tilt at Mr. Gandhi, who might have included the 
Meerut prisoners in his “ pact” with the Viceroy. 

G. T. Garratr 
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than a complete volume. 

Eruiop1AN Reaities. By Major Porson NEwMAN. 134 pp. (Allen 
ec Unwin. 35. 6d.) 

A statement of Ethiopian “ realities ’ 
point of view. 
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Fascist Iraty. By Hersert ViviaAN. 288 pp. (Melrose. 165.) 

A eulogistic account of Fascist Italy. 
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Anti-SemitisM. By HuGo VALENTIN. 324 pp. (Gollancz. 105. 6d.) 
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